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WHO'S WHO 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY, of Mount St. Michael’s, 
Spokane, Wash., has contributed previously to this 
Review. His effort, this week, is to show, as simply 
as possible, that Americans will profit little at the 
end from war trade. .. . WILLIAM J. MCGARRY 
has lately assumed the editorship of Theological 
Studies, the new Quarterly that will be devoted to 
research in all the domains of theology. His latest 
book, Paul and the Crucified, is scheduled for pub- 
lication next month. Former professor of Scripture 
and dogmatic theology, he was named President of 
Boston College, which post he relinquished to in- 
augurate Theological Studies. He has charity for 
Freud, but condemnation for Freudianism. .. . 
GEORGE STREATOR was one-time editor of the 
Negro Socialist journal, The Messenger. He has 
served as an executive in the Socialist party and 
later was associated with the Communist drive to 
enlist the Negroes in Communism. Not a Catholic, 
he has recently turned his attention to the Catholic 
solution of race problems and has contributed to 
The Interracial Review. . .. JOHN J. O’,CONNOR 
is an associate professor of history, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y. He was formerly the Man- 
aging Editor of the Commonweal and the Catholic 
editor for Religious News Service. His article is one 
of our series on Catholic activities in the United 
States. . . . R. DANA SKINNER, authoritative 
dramatic critic and author of Our Changing The- 
atre, Eugene O’Neill—A Poet’s Quest, etc., con- 
cludes his survey begun in our last issue. 


NEXT WEEK we welcome Leslie E. Dunkin, for- 
mer Baptist minister, telling what he found in the 
Church. Helen Walker Homan, just off the Dixie 
Clipper, tells of gas masks in England. 
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IN the temporary discomfiture from which Com- 
munism suffers in the United States, it cannot be 
concluded that Marxism in this country has the 
death-gurgle. The system remains, the ideas basic 
to the system are resurgent. Marxism will continue 
as an enemy of religion, as a menace to Christian 
civilization and as a disrupter of economic justice 
as long as there are idealistic Marxists and truth- 
twisting Trotskyites. That will be for many years 
to come, probably until the Catholic concept of 
life is established in its entirety. Hence, rejoicings 
over the collapse of the Communist Party in France 
and over the break-up of the Communist solidarity 
in the United States may be too boisterous and quite 
premature. The victory thus far against Com- 
munism includes only the incident of the treachery 
of Stalin in binding up his fortunes with Hitler and 
the incident, as illustrated from the Dies investiga- 
tion, of the racketeering of the Stalin gang in Soviet 
Russia and the United States. The battle of religion, 
Western culture, democracy and society must still 
be waged, and against those who are greater than 
Stalin and his Soviets. He is the fungus on a poison- 
ous growth that flourishes subterraneously. He and 
his American comrades have come to the surface 
and, having been exposed, are withering. But the 
roots of world revolution have not yet been killed, 
and Marxism is likely to grow worse in more disas- 
trous fruitage. 


VARIOUS interested parties have been so sur- 
prised at the deluge of letters opposing the Admin- 
istration’s plan to lift the embargo that they are 
desperately seeking a way (non-partisan, of course) 
to discredit both the letters and their writers. So 
many Americans simply cannot be in favor of the 
Embargo because . . . well, because they cannot. 
And then, there are the Gallup polls and the For- 
tune polls which had given the Administration no 
indication of such partisanship on the part of 
American citizens. Solution? These pro-Embargo 
letters must be the direct result of cabled orders 
from Berlin . . . although the same polls show only 
one-tenth of one per cent of the people favor Ger- 
many! A trifle strange, then, that millions of 
Americans should so promptly take orders from 
Berlin! 


OUR associations with the Latin American Repub- 
lics, it is gratifying to note, are occupying the in- 
creasing attention of our Department of State. To 
the credit of Secretary Cordell Hull it must be said 
that he has used his efforts to promote a friendlier 
relationship with the great countries that lie to the 
south of us. His success, though notable, has been 
far from what we could wish. South Americans 
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still deal with us cautiously; our motives are sus- 
pect; they still fear that our trade-promotion ad- 
vances are lopsided. They believe, and there is 
foundation for their belief, that the Norte Ameri- 
canos belittle their intelligence and assume that 
their people are little better than half civilized. And 
it is safe to say that the State Department is in 
part responsible for the suspicion with which these 
people regard us. Time and again we have sent offi- 
cial representatives to these countries who were 
unable to speak their language. Such procedure, 
surely, does not make for confidence and mutual 
respect. It might serve us well if the State Depart- 
ment would model our approach to Latin America 
on the broad lines that have characterized dealings 
with our good neighbors on our northern boundary. 


GOD must love Americans, they are so childish. 
Italians are told that ‘Mussolini is always right’; 
and Italians (God help them, they have grown up!) 
smile cynically. Even the Germans do not believe 
that God held off the rains in Poland after consula- 
tion with Hitler. But Americans are told that Stalin 
can do no wrong, and they listen with the bulging 
eyes and wide open mouths of children at bed-time 
story hour. Stalin may prove himself a liar and a 
murderer and an invader, but Americans—dear, 
innocent children, God bless them—can still write: 
“The chance still remains that Stalin was acting 
with some semblance of honor when he made 
the pact with Fascist Germany, and that, though 
his motives are far from clear, he was endeavoring 
to promote the safety and legitimate interests of 
the Soviet Union when he plunged into Poland.” 
Some child writing in the Daily Worker? No, guess : 
again. In the New Masses, then? Wrong once more. 
The New Republic? The Nation? No, that touching 
little bit of childish faith appeared in the very 
grown-up, very sedate New York Times. 


SUBMARINES were seen in American waters. 
That drew big headlines. Tucked away at the bot- 
tom of a page in the following day’s newspapers 
was something no less amusing: air raid sirens 
blew in England; anti-aircraft guns were manned; 
planes took to the sky; but on closer observation it 
was decided not to molest the flight of a flock of 
wild geese. 


TOTALLY blind, almost deaf, but with an alert- 
ness and clarity of mind that amazed those about 
her, the oldest nun in the world died recently at 
the Mother-house of the Sisters of Charity at Mt. 
St. Joseph, Ohio. Sister Mary Joseph had com- 
pleted her seventy-seventh year in Religious life. 























She was twenty-nine years old when the Civil 
War broke out. She was not only the oldest nun 
in the world, she was the oldest person in the 
State of Ohio. She was an Irish immigrant girl, 
that stamp of woman whose pennies built most of 
our churches, whose fervor filled our convents with 
subjects, and whose sons have been the mainstay 
of the Catholic priesthood in America. Scores of 
priests and nuns flocked to Sister Mary Joseph’s 
funeral, and the Most Rev. Archbishop John T. 
MecNicholas of Cincinnati presided at the Solemn 
Funeral Mass and gave the final absolution. Sister 
Mary Joseph’s piety was of the kind that kept her 
eminently practical. Right up till the end her main 
interest, outside of her devotions and prayers, was 
the latest radio flashes of world events. She carried 
to the next world a genuine interest in the affairs 
of this. And may she return us from the new life 
which is now hers the support to follow her to the 
Goei which is now hers at long last. 


MOST striking but, for a Catholic, obvious remarks 
were made by Mr. de Valera in welcoming the 
World Federation of Educational Associations to 
Dublin. Stressing the supreme importance of re- 
ligion and morality in education, he said: “It is a 
strange sight to see educationalists spend their lives 
in searching for a universal moral code for educa- 
tion, as if there existed no Decalog, no Gospel law, 
no law of nature stamped by God on the hearts of 
men, promulgated by right reason and codified in 
positive revelation by God Himself.’’ Mr. de Valera 
might be more astonished a week later to find the 
Catholic insistence on the authoritative teaching 
of Christian truth characterized by the London 
Times, in its educational supplement, as exclusively 
Catholic. The countries of Europe as well as our 
own can ponder with profit the sentences of the 
distinguished leader of the Irish Government: 

In the last analysis it is not force or fear or the 
sense of common commercial interests that binds 
men in society; it is the knowledge that they are 
brothers, children of one Father, fellow-subjects 
bound by the same law and destined to the same 
end. The constant teaching of these truths by word 
and example in the school, as in the home and 
the Church, is the surest means of promoting friend- 
ship, justice and good will among the nations. 

If Europe were guided by such principles, Europe 
would not be riven by brutality. 


PEACE is now sharing the news with war. But 
the talk of peace is almost as iniquitous as the re- 
ports of war. There can be no peace so long as the 
blood of martyred nations demands justice. Poland 
has been slashed in two parts, and the heroic people 
of Poland are divided as spoils of war between the 
atheist of Russia and the pagan of Germany. The 
spirit of Poland will live on and will disturb every 
conference that talks peace terms. The Pope is the 
defender of Poland, as the Poles are the historic 
champions of the Popes. The Pope and the Poles 
must be heard; otherwise, there will be no peace 
in Europe. 


INDICATIONS are not wanting to show that the 
American public is conscious of the fact that their 
daily news is well seasoned with a goodly sprin- 
kling of propaganda. According to the data re- 
leased by the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
a mere one per cent of the population has complete 
confidence in the news that comes from Germany, 
while thirty-three per cent have partial confidence, 
and sixty-six per cent none at all. On the other 
hand news from England and France is gulped down 
by eight per cent of the people, is digested dis- 
criminatingly by sixty-two per cent, and viewed 
as unfit for consumption by thirty per cent. These 
figures are a good sign in themselves that the 
country is gradually becoming aware of the weight 
of falsification to which it has been subjected. Re- 
cent experience has brought America to the realiza- 
tion that it has to be skeptical of all news coming 
from Europe. One point in evidence is that a large 
number of people have withheld judgment on the 
sinking of the Athenia until further proof of re- 
sponsibility has been produced. The sign is en- 
couraging, to say the least. Our people shall have 
need of such discriminating skepticism during the 
coming years, as the United States has become 
the object of every sort of propaganda appeal. 


FIFTY years ago, Wladimir Ledéchowski, the son 
of a Polish nobleman, the nephew of a Cardinal, 
who as Archbishop of Posen defied the might of 
Bismarck’s Kulturkamp, became a novice of the 
Society of Jesus. Twenty-five years later during 
the first year of the World War, chosen represen- 
tatives of Jesuits throughout the world met in 
Rome and elected Father Ledéchowski twenty- 
sixth General of the Society of Jesus. This year 
the Editors of AMERICA join with more than 5,000 
American Jesuits and more than 25,000 Jesuits 
throughout the world in celebrating this double 
jubilee of their Father General. His name seldom 
appears in Jesuit or other publications, for he has 
always been the sort of hidden workman who 
shuns the limelight. Yet for twenty-five years he 
has been the guiding spirit behind the varied ac- 
tivity of Jesuits throughout the world, in class- 
rooms, on the platform, at editorial desks, in 
parishes, on the missions. To him is due, in great 
part, the growth of the Society of Jesus from 16,000 
members in 1915 to 25,000 in 1939, and here in our 
own country from four provinces with 2,000 mem- 
bers to seven provinces with a membership of over 
5,000. An indefatigable worker, more than or- 
dinarily gifted by God with intellectual ability, a 
keen leader of men, he has guided the Company 
entrusted to him through dark days and bright with 
unfaltering courage and unfailing trust in Him 
Whose name the Company bears. Remembering 
with pride that Father Ledéchowski’s first assign- 
ment as a Jesuit priest was to the Polish maga- 
zine, Przeglad Powszechny, the Editors of AMERICA 
renew their pledge of loyal obedience and their 
filial devotion, assure him of their continued pray- 
ers, wish him length of days and abundance of 
merits in the service of the Master. 
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SHALL AMERICA 


PROFIT 


BY PAYING FOR EUROPES WAR? 


Seventy per cent of profits were financed with our money 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY 











WHILE men are being killed and property de- 
stroyed in war-stricken Europe, American business- 
men and financiers are asking the cold, practical 
question: What effect will the war have on Ameri- 
can business? That the majority opinion is affirm- 
ing and betting that America will benefit from the 
needs of suffering Europe is clear from the writ- 
ings of the economic experts, and is further con- 
firmed by recent surging prices in the stock and 
commodity markets. 

However, despite this general consensus of opin- 
ion that America will benefit from the misery of 
suffering Europe, such a conclusion is not so evi- 
dent or so certain as many believe. These specula- 
tors and commentators glance at the records of 
the World War of 1914; here they observe that 
there was then a tremendous boom in commodity 
and stock prices, as soon as order had been re- 
stored after the chaos in the world markets at the 
first outbreak of the war; they read of the almost 
incredible profits of steel and munition manufac- 
turers. They then decide that if it happened once, 
it can happen again. But it is not so simple as all 
that. The parallel between 1914 and today wavers 
in spots; and there is a vast difference between 
immediate profits and long-term benefits, as our 
past experience should have taught us. 

First of all, let us glance at the economic set-up 
between America and the belligerent countries as 
it was in 1914 and as it is today. It must be admit- 
ted by all that the needs of our martial neighbors 
are as great today, if not greater, than they were 
in 1914. Europe at war still needs our steel, copper, 
wheat, petroleum products, and cotton—but have 
they the money? 

During the World War and the year after the war 
foreign nations, especially the Allies, bought from 
us over sixteen billion dollars of goods on balance. 
That is, they bought thirty-one billion dollars of 
goods and shipped us about fifteen billion dollars of 
other goods and then had to dig into their pockets 
or someone else’s pocket to make up the difference. 
They made up this difference or unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade by selling us direct investments in 
their home enterprises to the tune of more than a 
billion dollars; by shipping us three-fourths of a 
billion dollars of gold; by liquidating three billion 
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dollars of American securities that they held; and 
by borrowing from the American people two bil- 
lion dollars on private loans and nine and one-half 
billion dollars on loans from the United States Gov- 
ernment. Thus the record reveals that about sev- 
enty per cent of our record-breaking, prosperity- 
producing, World-War trade was financed with our 
own money. 

When we analyze the 1939 international balance 
sheet of the various belligerents, we find that in 
regard to assets quickly convertible into dollars 
the position of the various countries has not 
changed much since the last World War. Germany, 
who on account of the English blockade bought 
little in the last conflict and for the same reason 
will probably be out of the running as a customer 
in this one, has few assets immediately convertible 
into dollars. On the other hand, in this point, Eng- 
land and France, our big customers during the 
years of the Great War, have set up a very favor- 
able position. 

First of all, the two “democracies” combined 
have on deposit in various banks in our country 
three-fourths of a billion dollars. These bank de- 
posits are the most liquid and most valuable assets 
these countries could have at a time like this; right 
now bank deposits are even better than gold. For 
gold, before it can be sold, must be shipped across 
the sea which means there is the danger that it 
may fall into enemy hands. But bank credits rep- 
resent gold or other goods that have already been 
sold and converted into dollars. To avoid this risk 
of making bullion shipments during wartime, the 
British authorities have built up gold stores in the 
United States and in Canada. 

Gold is the largest item on the international bal- 
ance sheet that could be converted into dollars in 
a hurry. Each democracy, Great Britain and 
France, has stored somewhere or has in its central 
bank two and one-half billion dollars of gold. All 
of this, however, cannot be sold, for some of it must 
be retained as backing for the record-breaking note 
issues that are now in circulation and for the new 
paper money that is bound to be issued during the 
course of the war. But if it gets to an ultimate 
show-down both nations probably will part with all 
of it. 














The other important item on the books is their 
investment in marketable American securities. In 
this war, this item will probably play its part soon- 
er than it did in the World War. It was not until 
1917 that the British treasury put on the real pres- 
sure and compelled the citizens to put at the dis- 
posal of the Government all their American stocks 
and bonds. In return for these securities the citi- 
zen received treasury notes yielding two per cent 
interest and entitling the holder to buy war bonds 
at par. 

Today the treasury officials have already an- 
nounced that all security holders must file a list 
of their holdings within a month. Nor can any sale 
of such securities be made without the permission 
of the treasury. According to the records, the Eng- 
lish citizen has about a billion dollars of American 
securities; and the French citizen three hundred 
million dollars worth. And Canada has a half bil- 
lion, part of which, in all probability, may be for 
British interests. 

But everything is not so rosy for the “democ- 
racies” when we glance at the liability side of the 
international balance sheet. Great Britain owes the 
American people five billion dollars; and the Re- 
public of France has a debt of four billion charged 
against her. This is not so good. And not only is the 
actual debt rather disturbing, but the indirect ef- 
fect of the indebtedness is almost overwhelming. 
You see there is an act on the legislative books of 
our nation, called the Johnson Act, which prohibits 
new loans to countries whose governments have 
defaulted on their war debts. And both England 
and France have missed a few payments—in fact, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has not heard from 
them on these all-important payment days since 
1932. 

After this brief review of both sides of the inter- 
national balance sheet, we might hazard the fol- 
lowing observations. England and France, our big 
customers, have sufficient means of obtaining dol- 
lars to be able to buy from us some of the goods 
they need. When these liquid assets run out they 
will not be able to supplement them with borrow- 
ings from the American people. So, in view of their 
limited buying possibilities, we should expect a 
temporary boom from war orders which, if the war 
is prolonged, should begin to taper off. This does 
not mean, however, that we cannot experience a 
general, more lasting pick-up in American busi- 
ness. In fact, it should be expected. The economic 
picture of the United States for the past six months 
has been registering most favorably. This funda- 
mental improvement, augmented and stimulated 
by armament orders of the United States Govern- 
ment, should bring about a general revival of 
American business. In fact, a marked uptrend is 
everywhere in evidence. 

But all these calculations are only for the imme- 
diate, temporary effects of the war; there is some- 
thing far more important than this: the long-term 
repercussions of this world strife. When we view 
this picture, we see how vain and illogical it is to 
hope to make profits out of the sufferings and fol- 
lies of others, how impossible it is to increase the 


wealth of the world by destroying the property of 
the people living in that world. 

Perhaps the following example will bring out 
most clearly that war is economic waste. Suppose 
there were five men, each living on a little island. 
They have lived and labored there for years. They 
have cultivated the soil, raised flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle, mined minerals, and built small 
buildings. At first, it was rather slow; but in time 
they increased their supply of tools and thus in- 
creased their production and manufacturing. As 
each does not produce and make the same thing, 
and as each has a surplus of what he has, they 
naturally exchange with one another their surplus 
goods. 

Then one day there is a fight. Three of the men 
have a quarrel and begin to injure each other and 
to destroy each other’s tools and buildings. Now 
one of the two neutrals is greedy, so he sells to his 
fighting friends some of his stored-up wealth. In 
return, at first he receives a few of the things that 
the belligerents had saved for a rainy day and that 
they could not use in their warfare. But, when 
these material assets run out, he receives paper 
promises for his goods. And, so this neutral sits by 
with paper promises in his hand and watches his 
friends destroy their wealth and his own in a ter- 
rible conflict. 

After a while there comes a day of peace—and 
the day of reckoning. And what do we find? The 
three belligerents are weakened physically; their 
wealth, the fruit of years of toil and labor, has been 
laid waste; and their means of reproducing that 
wealth, their tools, have been destroyed. But the 
actual combatants are not the only sufferers. The 
greedy, neutral trader no longer has the wealth 
that he sold and, in its place, has only the notes of 
his friends, which they in their weakened economic 
condition will probably never be able to make good 
or redeem. 

But, perhaps, the fifth man of this little group, 
also a non-combatant, fared better, for he still re- 
tained his wealth. It is true, he has the best posi- 
tion of them all; yet, even he must suffer. For, as 
he does not produce nor make all the things he 
needs, he has made up these deficiencies by ex- 
changing his surpluses with his friends. Now after 
the war he finds there is no one to trade with. His 
neighbors, who destroyed each other’s wealth and 
the means of producing more wealth, no longer 
have the products they were accustomed to ex- 
change with him. So his surplus goods must go 
unsold, while his wants are unfilled. Three men are 
fools, one is greedy, and all suffer. It seems quite 
apparent that one cannot increase wealth by de- 
stroying it. 

However, if this whole analysis should prove 
incorrect; even if a lasting material benefit should 
come to American business from the sufferings of 
millions of the people of Europe, every American, 
and this includes every businessman and financier, 
should kneel down and pray that God will soon 
bring peace to war-stricken Europe. The sufferings 
of men’s bodies and souls can never be compensated 
for by dollars. 
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FREUD HAS PASSED ON 
AND FREUDIANISM ALSO DIES 


His silly theories would destroy morality and religion 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY 











AT his death, Sigmund Freud leaves, fortunately, 
few disciples to sustain his theories. His opinions 
are combated, the bubbles of his flimsy dreams 
burst, and the gross explanation which he tried to 
give to all life and living is repudiated. So much is 
good. But the fact remains that his theory, claimed 
to be scientific and yet disavowed by scientists, 
gained more popular acclaim than others, was 
more discussed, was caught upon to serve as ex- 
cuse for conduct by many, and certainly helped 
only too much the unveiling of the decencies of 
life on the score that modesty means ignorance or 
prudery. 

To Freud and even to many of his opponents, 
life, character, conduct and living are not ultimate- 
ly determined through deliberate choice and the 
voice of conscience. Man is not supposed to hold 
the tiller, but is buffeted as a plaything of deep 
unreachable instincts and impulses. To Freud the 
single all-pervasive and all-invasive impulse was 
the libido or sexual impulse. Freud saw this in the 
nursing child, in the sucking of a thumb, in almost 
any wetting or spluttering of a baby. Nay, he saw 
it even in the love of a child for a parent. All this 
unsacredness was given the name of science. 

Again he found it in all dreams, for though you 
might dream of as innocent things as violets, he 
could find evidence that a sex-urge was driving 
you. And this impulse explained all life, sane and 
abnormal. Is not all this silly? Absolutely silly. For 
it drops out of the question man’s free will, and it 
seeks the cause and procedure of rational life com- 
pletely in the irrational; it goes into the cellar to 
explain what is on the upper floors. It tries to find 
in the cellar what is in Heaven itself. For Freud 
as early as 1912, explained even religion in terms 
of neuroses, and in 1939 he still thought that “re- 
ligious phenomena are to be understood only on 
the model of the neurotic symptoms of the individ- 
ual.” Religion is a kind of disease, and character is 
a gamble resulting from the battle of the sub-con- 
scious, the Censor and the conscious. 

This does not mean that there is not a true field 
of the sub-conscious. There are sensible and true 
things here, and Freud did not first discover them. 
But former discoverers did not think that here is 
the whole explanation of human conduct. They 
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laid emphasis on the conscious and free element in 
man. Some of Freud’s modern opponents do this, 
too, as do all Catholic psychologists and some few 
others. But many agree with Freud in seeking the 
answer to all in the irrational, pre-conscious part 
of man, though they deny that the libido is the 
only impulse with which to reckon. They too are 
crass materialists as Freud was; they are as fal- 
lacious as guides of conduct, though they do not 
keep all the psychology of the lower sensible part 
of man in a field that is somehow nasty. 

Freud’s system, though not singly, gave vogue to 
the term “psychoanalyse.” The word means noth- 
ing more than that the hidden or sub-conscious 
phenomena of the soul are searched out. It can be 
helpful, though frequently one is inclined to think 
that long, expensive, psychoanalytic consultations 
are only a poor substitute for a spanking. It has 
definitely helped the abnormal, the neurotic, the 
broken-spirited, but not when the consulting spe- 
cialist is a Freudian, applying in practice all the 
materialistic views of his theory. 

Freud himself regretted that more attention was 
given by the populace to the “lewd”’ rather than to 
the “intellectual” feature of his theory. He may be 
absolved from wishing into existence the conver- 
sations and literature that were not nice. So too, 
long ago Epicurus the philosopher failed to wish 
or dream of the way in which some would trans- 
late his philosophy of pleasure into action. But as 
Cicero wondered once about a gay Roman rake 
and his attempt to justify himself by Epicurus,— 
how could one expect anything else with such a 
philosophy in the hands of “that stallion.” Did 
Freud assure himself blandly that only scientists 
would read his case-book of dreams? 

Even granted that the theory were true, is it not 
clear that a protection of the sanctities of life de- 
manded professional secrecy? Quite the contrary 
happened. In the name of science, Freudianism was 
bandied about in courses of “psychology” for col- 
lege boys and girls both in approval and rebuttal. 
It helped along the movement which was outlaw- 
ing modesty as being Victorian or religious or su- 
perstitious. Even insofar as it diminished the em- 
phasis to be laid on character formation through 
deliberate choice, it aided the collapse of morals. 














And what ideals were those of the Freudian sys- 
tem? No one has formulated them in so many 
commandments of a decalog. Still it will be well to 
have a sample of how they might be formulated. 
“The authorities (of Soviet Russia) were bold 
enough to deprive them (the Russians) of the ano- 
dyne of religion and wise enough to grant them a 
reasonable measure of sexual freedom.” Thus 
Freud, in 1939, after walking about this planet in 
search of wisdom and truth for eighty-three years! 
Religion is obviously one of the greatest deterrents 
of sin. Freud would remove it, and then grant 
“reasonable” sexual freedom. Possibly he forgot 
that after the removal there would be little need 
for a grant. 

Freud’s latest adventure was in a field in which 
he was not trained, to which he could give no real 
contribution, but in which quite cavalierly he 
talked as if his balderdash were solemn science. 
His last work is called Moses and Monotheism. It 
is an attempt to explain the ancient religion of the 
Jews, and it is plainly a matter of astonishment 
that a Jew ever wrote what is contained in the 
covers of this remarkable book. 

In the name of science it is claimed that Moses 
was not a Jew. Again, the cult of a single God in 
a world which had many gods was not something 
which was due to the revelations of the Omnipo- 
tent. No, according to this new discovery, Moses, 
the Egyptian, gave to the Jews the monotheism, 
refurbished and a bit evolved, of the Pharao Ikna- 
ton. What the leader gave to the group which fled 
from the oppression in Egypt was combined with 
the cult of a volcano-god which belonged to allied 
desert tribes. The fusion of the two religions and 
peoples was not peaceful. Moses was murdered in 
the struggle. Traces of this murder escaped search- 
ers for centuries. But they have been uncovered by 
Freud, who borrows here in part from Sellin. 

But where is Freud’s psychoanalysis in all this 
history? Neuroses are permeating every event of it, 
but especially do they permeate the story as it is 
contained in the Biblical history itself. By accept- 
ing Freud’s analysis the reader is supposed to ac- 
cept it as fact that thus and so the Hebrew religion 
evolved. 


Is the history which Freud has constructed of 


any value? None; it is pure fancy, proceeding not 
at all by appeal to witnesses, as history should. Is 
the psychoanalysis of any value? Of even less than 
the history. It is, however, of some value. It is an 
illustration of the distance from truth to which 
unscientific theories may lead one. 

What are the neuroses, according to Freud from 
which religions spring? They are hopes and fears, 
especially fears. These are cogent in the sub-con- 
scious life, and their existence there is, in his the- 
ory, connected with the libido. They break through 
into the conscious life, and all the appanage of re- 
ligious thought, religious action, religious external 
decorum, rite, ritual and worship is nothing but 
an elaborate structure, set up to nourish the help- 
ful hopes or to allay the retarding fears. Is ail this 
superstructure of any value? In itself, according to 
the theory, it is a castle woven out of the blind 


impulses of your own soul; but, psychoanalytically, 
for you, it is pragmatic to hang on to it. It is your 
anodyne, and medically it may be well to prescribe 
an anodyne. But in Freud’s view one is obviously 
less a man to need an opiate. Hence he is glad that 
Russia got rid of it. 

Perhaps the passing of Freud will be an occasion 
to some to reflect on a return to sanity. True, there 
are not many disciples of the Viennese Doctor. The 
libido is not so popular as it once was. But there 
are many who are on the same quest as Freud 
once was. There is still a large school of “‘psycholo- 
gists” (we have “psychologists” in this modern 
world who do not believe in spiritual soul) and 
this school is seeking to explain all life out of the 
irrational part of man. They are teaching on plat- 
forms not one hundred miles away from the reader. 

Hence, if there is withdrawal from Freudianism, 
let us hope that there will be a general with- 
drawal from the materialism which has invaded 
and controlled the philosophies which have to do 
with human conduct. Indeed, it is hard to see how 
those who are purveying this philosophy of the 
instincts and impulses as life’s integral explana- 
tion are not setting up abnormal psychoses in their 
listeners. A system which logically excludes con- 
science, free choice and responsibility must strike 
as a shock a student or reader who has known 
these things for years. Similarly, a view of life 
which makes religion so silly a thing must aston- 
ish one brought up to revere God. If the student 
or reader acts upon the assumptions of the system, 
I should imagine that in less than a decade’s run 
there will be an internal tension and combat which 
may torture him. A sinner who knows before, 
during and after his act that he sins is, after all, 
sane. But one who is trying to fight an inner voice 
by shouting to himself that sin is bosh is on the 
road to a real neurosis. Freud and his disciples 
have tried to explain nature by downing her; but 
that has rarely been done successfully. “Pitch-fork 
nature out, she will return.” 

The Doctor who has passed on was both in 
theory and, as he thought, rightly in theory, 
against religion. He must have long ago given up 
his own Jewish faith; he had little use for Catholi- 
cism, for he regarded the Catholic Church as “the 
implacable enemy of all freedom of thought,” 
though less an enemy than Nazism; he had not 
the least respect for any supernatural religion, and 
thus with one sweep of his pseudo-scientific pen 
he wrote off all the millions who accept such a 
religion as suffering from some neurotic obsession. 
But we are not concerned with his opinions as far 
as men, and less as far as God, will judge them. 
We are concerned for our own generation, for its 
possession of a reasonable philosophy of life. Let 
it not hope to have an integral, whole and whole- 
some view of life, by explaining all life by impulses, 
instincts, emotive driving-forces, or what-not, be 
they libidinous or other. Let us reflect that with 
free will and a conscience we are responsible and 
rational creatures, to whom God spoke of old 
through Moses and the prophets and in these later 
days through Jesus Christ, His Son, Our Lord. 
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THE BLACK MAN TURNS AWAY 
FROM THE COMMUNIST APPEAL 


13,000,000 Negro Americans wait for saner leader 


GEORGE STREATOR 











THE adaptation of Marxism to the “Negro prob- 
lem” puzzled revolutionists since the Civil War 
when Marx himself was calling upon President Lin- 
coln to “complete the revolution” in the South. 
But Marxism first reached Negro workers en masse 
during the steel strikes and the general unrest in 
industry following the World War. The Commu- 
nists first became known as friendly to Negro labor 
through William Z. Foster, then a “Wobbly” (In- 
ternational Workers of the World—one big union), 
one of the few white labor leaders who faced the 
question of Negro workers straightforwardly. 

Negroes themselves were restless on all fronts. 
In the North and South as well, ex-soldiers were 
impatient for the democracy promised them when 
they left to fight “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” Post-war unrest saw the birth of the 
“New” Negro, a militant personality in sharp con- 
trast to the old-line Negro leaders in community 
welfare and educational work. 

The Socialists had become conscious of the Ne- 
gro labor problem at the turn of the century, but 
the old leaders, Morris Hillquit, Eugene Debs and 
others had no effective Negro program. Hillquit 
has been accused of indifference to Negroes; Debs 
of a lack of understanding of the problem. Cer- 
tainly, no great headway was made until Negro 
migration Northward had shaken the labor move- 
ment to a realization that the Negro had come as 
an important factor. Certainly, it was not the con- 
servative labor leaders who saw the racial changes 
in American labor relations. It is doubtful that 
Samuel Gompers could have grasped the signifi- 
cance of Negro labor if he had lived to this very 
day, so deeply rooted was his thinking in the old 
order of craft-unionism. 

Therefore, when the Communist Party came on 
the scene it had practically an open field of opera- 
tion. The Christian movement among Negroes was 
dwindling in effectiveness. Socialism had made little 
headway. The International Workers of the World 
(I.W.W.) had gone over, for the most part, into the 
Communist Party; American intellectuals had be- 
gun openly to champion Communism; Russia be- 
came the divinity; and without a doubt, the white 
labor people who understand the importance of 
organizing Negroes were grouped in the Party. 
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Communists began to engage in street fights on 
behalf of Negroes. Spurred on by pronouncements 
of the Third International, American Communists 
set zealously about the task of recruiting Negroes, 
who, the world over, were the “victims of capitalist 
oppression,” “white chauvinism,” and the “back- 
ward white proletariat.’”’ Lenin’s theory that mi- 
nority liberation was bound up with the proletariat 
revolution, set American Communists busy organ- 
izing Red Trade Unions with especial attention to 
Negro workers. This was the period when white 
chauvinism was declared responsible for lynchings, 
segregation, etc., when the hope of America lay 
in the union between black and white labor. 

Meanwhile, Tammany Hall, a new Tammany un- 
der the aegis of James J. Walker, suddenly boosted 
Negro officeholders from 247 to 2,275. Instead of 
Negro intellectuals in Harlem turning to the Com- 
munists they turned to Tammany. It is true that 
they swung away from the Republican Party, their 
political home since Emancipation, but they turned 
to “Jimmy” Walker. Now “Jimmy” Walker and 
James J. Farley had also caught the spirit of the 
“New” Negro. They launched a program of hand- 
ing out jobs to deserving Negro Democrats. 

Instead, then, of Negro leaders turning Left, as 
had been so joyfully proclaimed, all over the coun- 
try they turned to a more active rdéle in Old Party 
politics. Chicago sent Oscar DePriest to Congress 
on the Republican ticket. Philadelphia showed 
great gains in Negre patronage. Even St. Louis, 
Missouri, began recruiting a heavy Negro vote for 
the old parties. That left the radical movement 
front almost wholly in the hands of the less well- 
educated American Negroes, and the foreign-born, 
the British West-Indians. There were American 
leaders, of course. James W. Ford became the Com- 
munist candidate for the Vice Presidency of the 
United States; Merril Work, son of a great musi- 
cian, and Benjamin Davis, son of a Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman, stood out as young college- 
trained Negro Communist leaders. But the soap- 
box orators, the folk who would do most of the 
fronting for Communism, were mainly foreign- 
born, among Negroes as among the whites. 

This brought two significant Communist organ- 
ization problems. First of all, the West Indians 

















were a migration of men without women of equal 
education; for that is the plight of the West Indies. 
This brought about a natural social infiltration of 
Negro men into foreign-born, white working-class 
society. Because of this angle of the “New” Negro 
freedom, the Communist Party has made slow 
headway with Negro women. Nothing has been 
more unbalanced than the unstable, non-family 
character of Negro Communists. No matter how 
many thousands of Communists there have been 
in the past ten years, their influence has been neg- 
ligible outside of the purely “hell-raising” sections 
of Communist agitation. 

For a time, American Communists made much 
ado about Ethiopia, but Russia did nothing. The 
Socialists, already accusing Russia of the principal 
sins in the Marxist category, brought out the pure 
business fact that Stalin’s Government had been 
selling Italy oil for her war machinery. In fact, 
Russia had some of her own battleships made in 
Italian ship yards. 

On the American front, Communism continued 
to make the most of the Scottsboro case, but as 
time went on and American recognition became a 
reality, the zeal that had marked the picketing of 
American embassies the world over, collapsed with 
a limping explanation of the obvious “deal” that 
gave four of the Scottsboro boys freedom, but left 
the others imprisoned for the same crime. 

Moreover, the entire “line” had changed. What 
began with a fight against the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People and 
the Urban League as symbols of bourgeois corrup- 
tion and control of Negro life, ended with a twen- 
tieth-century Communism that retreated from the 
street corner and settled in the parlors of Harlem. 
The black bourgeoisie, like the white bourgeoisie 
on Park Avenue and Riverside Drive, became more 
characteristic of black “revolt” than the factory 
workers and the Alabama share-croppers about 
whom much had been talked but little actually done. 

There is no mistake about it, Stalin transformed 
the Communist Party from one of international 
class revolt, to a private club of government agents 
and agents provocateurs who spent their zeal estab- 
lishing the prestige of Russia among elements that 
had previously been understandably antagonistic. 
With Negroes, as with whites, the Communists 
went out for “culture,” and the class-room lions 
replaced the leaders of the working-class. 

Where previously few Negroes ever ventured as 
far away as Russia, now, small-town school teach- 
ers somehow got trips to Moscow. Washington élite 
saw their children married in the shadow of the 
Kremlin. Young ministers who had never been able 
to venture from home, sailed en route to Moscow, 
and came back, as a face-saver, via Jerusalem. 
Moscow was the Mecca of the black bourgeoisie; 
and Communism its passport. 

Of late there has been a steady falling off in rev- 
olutionary activity among Negroes. The granting 
of Government relief increased Party prestige, with 
an alert Communist Party seeing to it that the 
“comrades” cashed in heavily on social-work jobs. 
In Harlem, it took the Harlem riots of 1935 to 


shake loose the control that white “comrades” held 
on Harlem city-relief jobs. It was in this period, 
too, that some of the obstreperous Negro Commu- 
nists were being expelled for “anti-Semitism,” 
“black nationalism,” etc. Of anti-Semitism there 
is some foundation for the charges. But of “na- 
tionalism,” the Communist Party had been the 
fomenter of Self-Determination in the Black Belt! 

And now comes the irony of it all. The chief 
attraction that the Party held for Negroes was its 
out-spoken slogans against race prejudice. This is, 
indeed, the Party’s main gift to American develop- 
ment in recent years. But to see Russia joined up 
with Germany, the Germany that Russia has made 
through its propaganda, the main source of race 
prejudice, is leaving Negro Communists high and 
dry. Everything that is tragic is from some angle, 
perhaps, equally ironic. The one argument that 
middle-class, Negro Communists could give about 
Russia was the Communist program of race equal- 
ity. There was some truth in that. The Communists 
are responsible for much that is good in American 
trade-union relations. The Communists took the 
lead in stimulating Negro post-war resistance to 
Jim-Crow and all that Jim-Crow stands for. The 
Communists have stimulated much that is worthy 
of praise. 

But we might raise the question: “Which Com- 
munists?” For, the shifts in Communist rule have 
all but wiped out the leaders who distinguished 
themselves in behalf of Negroes in America. There 
are races in Russia, but there is no great block of 
black people there. Consequently, the preoccupa- 
tion of Communists with Russian affairs means a 
dying off of interest in Negroes and in the Black 
Colonial races. 

For all that was good in the Communist spurt, 
there was vastly more of harm. Like all foreign 
ideologies that create pictures of grand living in 
lands distant from one’s own, Communism crippled 
the intelligent leadership that Negroes might have 
developed at an even more rapid pace. The folk who 
raised the price of an ambulance in the Spanish 
War have done little to remedy conditions in Har- 
lem. What is worse, Communists, through their 
eagerness to create a leadership that would be com- 
pletely subservient to the Comintern, succeeded in 
creating straw-men giants in the intellectual world. 
Negroes with doubtful literacy were known to have 
been the “authors” of heavy tomes on economics 
and sociology. In the same manner, distrusted po- 
litical leaders in bourgeois life became “great lead- 
ers of Communist forces of liberation.”” There were 
cases where notorious ward-heelers were sold to 
the public as international Marxist writers. Such is 
the spoils system in America, and Communist po- 
litical machinery made the most of it. 

Meanwhile, thirteen million Negro Americans 
are a challenge to saner forces. There still remain 
the problems of health, jobs, education, courage- 
ous leadership. Communists and Fascists, no longer 
at their mutual throats, offer a breathing spell to 
the American people. In times of peace, Negroes 
can make great headway if given aid by those in 
position to offer it. 
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THE LEGION OF MARY 
ENLISTS FOR WORLD CONQUEST 


An apostolate that demands sacrificial service 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR 














WHEN I first heard the pious boast that the mod- 
ern world would be won for Christ in twenty-five 
years, I shrugged my shoulders. Another visionary, 
I thought, was about to expound some incredible 
panacea for all the world’s ills. I fully expected to 
hear a long-winded monolog in favor of the Single 
Tax. I was mistaken. I was unjust to my informant. 
I learned that a fool-proof technique of Catholic 
Action had been created. 

Nearly two decades ago, fifteen women of vari- 
ous ages, under the direction of a priest, met to- 
gether in a center of St. Vincent de Paul activities 
in Dublin. Their object was to form a society for 
the primary purpose of visiting the sick poor in the 
Dublin Union Hospital. They knelt around a table 
on which was a statue of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, two vases of flowers, and two lighted candles. 
The Invocation and Prayer to the Holy Ghost was 
recited. The Rosary was said. There was a spiritual 
reading. Detailed plans of their primary work were 
drawn up. Officers were appointed. A weekly meet- 
ing was decided on. The proceedings ended with 
prayer. The date was September 7, 1921. 

The second meeting was held the following week. 
The members reported the results of their visits 
to the hospital. A few visitors were present. They 
enlisted. They told their friends. Their friends en- 
listed. With the passing years, the membership 
steadily increased. Activities multiplied. Men were 
admitted. New branches were established. 

Today, in Dublin alone, there are 130 branches, 
with a total enrolment of 3,000. Three great hostels 
are maintained by the Legionaries—one for desti- 
tute women, another for destitute men. The third 
represents a new method of dealing with the prob- 
lem of prostitution. In Glasgow, London, and in 
many other cities, steps are being taken to estab- 
lish similar hostels. 

The Legion honors Mary as the Mediatrix of All 
Graces. It is convinced that all humanity can come 
to a better knowledge and a deeper love of God 
through Mary. She is therefore the center, the focal 
point, the axis of all Legion activity. Everything is 
done for her sake, in her name, and by her power— 
is consecrated and offered up to her and through 
her to her Divine Son. 

Legionaries do any kind of work for the good 
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of souls, however difficult or displeasing, that the 
parish priest suggests. They carry on their mag- 
nificent apostolate in pairs; but Mary is always 
their invisible companion. With boundless faith in 
her, they are profoundly convinced that every ob- 
stacle must finally yield to her. Nothing is impos- 
sible to Mary, however hopeless it may appear to 
be. In constant quest of souls, Legionaries never 
retreat. They never surrender. They are engaged 
until death in carrying on Mary’s eternal destiny 
of crushing the head of the serpent and thereby 
extending the Kingdom of God on earth. 

The nomenclature of the Legion is of Roman 
origin. The Roman Legion, in antiquity, symbolized 
the acme of courage, discipline, honor, endurance, 
success and loyalty. Legionaries of Mary, in the 
twentieth century, must manifest these virtues in a 
supernatural way. 

A local branch of the Legion is called a Praesi- 
dium. In Roman times this meant a fortified post 
or garrison, or a detachment of troops on special 
duty. In a district where two or more Praesidia 
exist, a Curia is formed. Each Praesidium sends its 
spiritual director and four delegates to every 
monthly meeting of the Curia. The governing body 
for a country or region is styled a Senatus. The 
Supreme governing body of the Legion for the 
whole world is called the Concilium and is perma- 
nently resident in Dublin. 

The Legion system is marvelously adaptable to 
every class and race. In fact, it usually flourishes 
greatly among the most unlikely people and in the 
most unexpected places. 

Keiskama Hoek is a village in the Cape Prov- 
ince, South Africa. The nearest Catholic mission 
station is twenty-eight miles away. There is no 
church. There is no resident priest. But there are 
two Praesidia—a senior and a junior branch— 
composed almost exclusively of natives. The Le- 
gionaries visit the sick, lapsed and recently bap- 
tized Christians. They baptize those in danger of 
death. They bury the dead. They round up people 
for Sunday morning prayers. They teach Cate- 
chism to both adults and children. They seek and 
instruct converts. 

Eight baptisms have been effected by the Le- 
gionaries in this remote South African village. Five 




















persons have been confirmed. Six adults have been 
persuaded to attend classes in Christian Doctrine. 

The Apostolic Delegate to Missionary Africa, 
Archbishop Riberi, emphasizes the fact that the 
nature of the work of the Legion necessitates a 
strict organization and an immediate dependence 
on ecclesiastical authority. These requirements, in 
addition to the important task of the spiritual and 
moral foundation of the Legionaries themselves, 
are most faithfully observed in every land. 

A parish priest of Madras, India, recently in- 
formed the Dublin headquarters of the Legion that 
he was in charge of a parish of 2,000 Catholics, out 
of a total population of 50,000 people, with one soli- 
tary Catholic church as compared with six Protes- 
tant churches, four mosques, and thirty-five Hindu 
temples. 

“When it was proposed to me to found a Praesi- 
dium,” he declared, writing in unfamiliar English, 
“I accepted the proposal with enthusiasm. The Le- 
gion was born, lives and conquers. In the short 
time that I have the Legion, more than twenty 
illegitimate unions have been set right; sixty-five 
people persuaded to make their Easter Duty after 
years and years of neglect; more than forty chil- 
dren have been withdrawn from non-Catholic 
schools. Moreover, daily Mass is now attended by 
large numbers, the Holy Table is frequented daily 
by about 150 souls, the confessional is crowded. 
The Legion works among pagans and Protestants. 
I have been able to baptize children, men and 
women, entire families who have been brought into 
the Church by these women, animated with a burn- 
ing zeal, who go into every house in the name of 
the parish priest. Women who have the courage to 
do this, who go into hospitals and prisons, and even 
into leper hospitals, who succeed in convincing and 
converting, do they not remind us of those other 
women mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
whom Saint Paul praises in his Epistles?” 

In November, 1931, the first branch of the Le- 
gion in the United States was organized in St. Pat- 
trick’s parish, in Raton, New Mexico, a mining 
town of six thousand souls in the Rocky Mountains. 
Ten men were present at the initial meeting. The 
first work of the Praesidium was the taking of a 
Catholic census in the town and in the adjacent 
mining camps. This was the first time such an 
enumeration had been made and it revealed an un- 
limited amount of work for the Legion. From the 
information gathered on the census cards, the pas- 
tor, Father Schaal, mapped out a plan of action. 
The results can only be described as miracles of 
Grace. Nine marriages were validated, seventy-two 
made their First Communion, 179 were confirmed, 
150 made their Easter Duty, 150 copies of the dio- 
cesan newspaper were sold every Sunday. The par- 
ish school achieved the greatest enrolment in its 
history. During the first year of the Legion’s exis- 
tence in Raton, 5,000 more Communions were dis- 
tributed than in any former year. 

In January, 1935, a Praesidium of the Legion 
was established in the Brooklyn parish of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, with Father Maurice Mc- 
Donald, C.SS.R., as spiritual director. The members 


undertook a systematic visitation of the parish, 
beginning with one street, recruiting for the parish 
societies and looking up Sunday School absentees. 
After four months’ work, fifty-six people were 
brought to Confession, forty-five were brought to 
Sunday Mass, five were baptized, eleven made their 
First Communion, three converts began instruction, 
fifty-seven joined parish societies, and three mar- 
riages were rectified. 

The field was so vast that for more than twelve 
months, the Legionaries were engaged in visiting 
one street only. So many problems were unearthed, 
and so many of those contacted needed continuous 
and unremiting visitation, that the progress 
through the parish was accordingly slow. This was, 
however, an incentive to the recruitment of more 
active members and soon a second Praesidium was 
set up in the parish. Early in 1937, a third Praesi- 
dium was established to work solely for the public 
school children, with a view to securing a full at- 
tendance at the Sunday School classes. The mem- 
bers of all three Praesidia, in thic particular parish, 
have been enrolled as Visitors of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. 

The extension of the Legion throughout the 
United States and Canada, first promoted by 
Father Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., of Kenrick Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo., is now being carried on by 
three Dublin Legionaries—Miss Mary Duffy, Miss 
Una M. O’Byrne, and John J. Murray—due to the 
generosity of an American Catholic layman who is 
financing their expenses. Their aim is to establish 
a nucleus of the organization in every diocese 
which will be the seed from which the Legion may 
spread throughout the parishes. Thus far the Le- 
gion has been established in fifty-three American 
and thirteen Canadian dioceses, in Puerto Rico, in 
Panama, and in Caracas, Venezuela. 

There is scarcely a parish in the entire world 
where there is not need for the apostolate of the 
Legion of Mary. The Legion does not work in com- 
petition with existing organizations but rather 
gives unstinted cooperation and assistance to the 
Catholic associations around about it. The Legion 
desires to take into its sphere of influence not only 
the indifferent or lapsed Catholic but people of 
every class, race and creed. 

In answer to the objection that Legion standards 
are too high, Legion officials insist that in every 
parish suitable material for membership can be 
found. Even four people are enough to start a 
Praesidium. The Legion, under the leadership of 
Mary, is an army arrayed in battle. Every army, 
however, must begin with the raw recruit and train 
and discipline him until he is a competent soldier. 
The same common-sense rule applies to the Legion. 
Its weekly meetings, work in pairs, weekly reports 
and discussion of work, the advice and guidance of 
the spiritual director—these provide the training 
of the Legionaries in the field of the lay apostolate. 

The conquest of the world for Christ in twenty- 
five years, humanly speaking, is an utter impossi- 
bility. But the work of the Legion is based on 
prayer and trust in Mary. And nothing is impos- 
sible to Mary, however hopeless it may appear. 
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OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


SOME weeks ago, the President asked Congress to 
do his bidding, and then go home, leaving the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs to him. True, he prom- 
ised to call Congress should any crisis arise. But 
we hope that Congress will not agree that under 
the Constitution the conduct of foreign affairs at 
any time belongs exclusively to the Executive. By 
remaining in continuous session, it should emphati- 
cally affirm the constitutional fact that Congress 
shares this authority with the Executive. 

In an article recently syndicated by Dr. Charles 
A. Beard, the coordination of the Executive with 
Congress is set forth clearly and accurately. Dr. 
Beard points out that while the Constitution vests 
in the President certain powers in relation to 
foreign governments, it also prescribes that the 
chief of these must be exercised by and with the 
consent of the Senate, or subject to Acts of Con- 
gress. The President can negotiate treaties, but 
they are ineffective until the Senate ratifies them. 
He can nominate ambassadors, but they cannot 
take office unless the Senate confirms them. 

Against these powers to be used coordinately, 
must be set the powers belonging exclusively to 
Congress. The power to declare war is vested in 
Congress, not in the President, as is also the power 
to regulate the foreign commerce of the United 
States. Under the Constitution, Congress can call 
any cabinet member to account; thus it can oblige 
the Secretary of State to submit personally or in 
writing a report of his words and works. We add 
that while Congress cannot cite the President, it 
has in reserve for extreme cases the power to im- 
peach and to remove him from office. 

The claim, then, that “the Constitution gives the 
right to the President to conduct the foreign af- 
fairs of the nation,” culled by Dr. Beard from a 
recent speech in Congress, is grossly erroneous. If 
accepted at this time, it may lead us into serious 
international difficulties. We fully agree with Dr. 
Beard that Congress has no right to surrender its 
powers to the President. But let us, rather, speak 
of responsibilities and remember that Congress has 
duties which only Congress can fulfil. “By failing 
to rise to its obligations,”’ writes Dr. Beard, ‘““Con- 
gress would allow the President to do whatever he 
pleases in that fog called international law.” For 
these reasons, chiefly, Congress should remain in 
continuous session. 

But there are other reasons. Troubled months lie 
ahead, and should Congress adjourn, it cannot meet 
again before January. With Congress faithful to 
its duties, acting to counsel and restrain the Ex- 
ecutive, as well as to cooperate with him, the coun- 
try will feel easier. No one man, however helpful 
his kitchen cabinet, is wise enough to dictate our 
foreign policy. That is why the framers of the 
American Constitution, with sagacious foresight, 
ordained that our foreign policy should be con- 
trolled by the legislative and executive departments 
of the Federal Government, and not by the Presi- 


dent alone. 
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EDIT 


BANKRUPT 


AIRMEN do not like war; they know what it is. 
They know that it settles not one question in dis- 
pute, and envelopes victor and vanquished in one 
dreadful ruin. Following Colonel Lindbergh, Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker, the World War “flying 
ace,” said in a radio address: “Our true obligation 
is not only the destiny of our own children, but the 
destiny of all the children of America who will be 
set back a hundred years in their opportunities, if 
we participate in this European war.” Let us be 
blinded by no thought of war-profits. If we get into 
this war, we shall leave it bankrupt. 


THE NEW WAR)PI 


THE student who goes into a law library to 
consult the text of the laws of any of the States, 
or of the Federal statutes, finds printed vol- 
umes from which he can easily derive the 
knowledge which he seeks. Legislative enact- 
ments are published regularly by State and 
Federal authorities, or under their direction, 
and are open to all for reading and study. These 
volumes, quite commonly, also contain refer- 
ences to judicial rulings which help to a clearer 
understanding of the principles of the law, and 
of their application in actual cases. 

But when this student asks for the volume or 
volumes in which the text of the international 
law is contained, he is told there is no such vol- 
ume, or set of volumes. International law has 
never been codified, and while it is not precisely 
a jumble, it is a mass of precedents and cus- 
toms about which there is no certainty, and on 
the meaning of which no nation, or group of 
nations, can rule with authority. At any time, 
international law is in fact what the Govern- 
ment which interprets it declares it to be. When 
the civilized world acknowledged the authority 
of religion, the Roman Pontiff could, and did, 
decide authoritatively what was obligatory 
upon nations by international law, and what 
was forbidden. But with the rejection of the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff, this court of 
final adjudicature ceased to be. 

To the extent that it embodies the precepts 
of the natural and the Divine laws, interna- 
tional law binds all nations. It remains true, 
however, that in disputed questions of fact and 
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RIALS 


REDS IN OFFICE 


THE Department of Justice has been asked by 
Representative Dies to begin a purge of known 
Communists, nearly 3,000 in number, in key-posi- 
tions in the Government. Since 1933, Washington 
has been the Promised Land for Communists and 
fellow-travelers, and many obtained positions ad- 
mirably adapted for spying. Practically, they be- 
came agents for anarchy, paid by this Government. 
The country may well ask why the Government has 
insisted upon keeping them in office but it should 
now demand that all be dismissed immediately, 
along with the officials who appointed them. 


AR/PROPAGANDA 





of law, there is no court to say, in the words of 
John Marshall, “what the law is.” The appeal, 
then, to international law has very little value 
as a plea in justification. In the World War, all 
the belligerents made it. Usually, however, the 
appeal was merely a form of propaganda in- 
tended for export. All such appeals, emanating 
from this country or from Europe, should be 
received with unusual caution. Few of them 
will be valid. 

Closely akin to the appeal to international 
law as a form of propaganda is the appeal to 
the Monroe Doctrine. As has been pointed out 
in this Review, the Doctrine is not part of the 
Constitution. It is simply the statement of a 
policy which the United States has followed for 
more than a century, but which has never had 
any power to bind Congress, the Courts, or the 
Executive. In any event, as Chief Justice 
Hughes has written, the United States “is free 
to act according to its conception of the emer- 
gency and its duty.” 

Hence it is impossible to maintain that the 
Monroe Doctrine obliges the United States to 
declare war against Germany should Germany 
attack Canada. By its own act, Canada has be- 
come an aggressor nation, and its war policy is 
its own, not ours. Should Germany establish a 
permanent settlement in Canada, we should 
doubtless “act according to our conception of 
the emergency.” But the Monroe Doctrine, 
neither now nor at any time in the future, im- 
poses upon the United States an obligation to 
declare war. 








SPOT CASH 


SINCE the summer of 1937, when President 
Roosevelt delivered his Chicago address, the pros- 
pect of war has presented itself unpleasantly be- 
fore the American people. Americans who took 
part in the World War, and all Americans old 
enough to remember something of the horrors of 
that international catastrophe, are one in a resolu- 
tion to do all that is possible to keep this country 
out of the war now waged in Europe. 

They realize that no nation wins a war. 

They have not arrived at this realization by phi- 
losophical deductions, but by considering the dev- 
astating results of the World War. Every nation 
which had a part in that tragic error is still paying 
the price. Not one of the ostensible objects for 
which the war was fought has been achieved. 
Hardly had the Armistice of November, 1918, end- 
ed the alleged war to end all war, than every crip- 
pled participant painfully began to prepare for an- 
other World War, more extensive and infinitely 
more horrible than the war just concluded. Nor 
was this war to save democracies followed by re- 
sults less distressing. The conflict created and set 
in motion powers and agencies which have practi- 
cally destroyed democracy in Europe, and which 
threaten to destroy what is left of it in the United 
States. 

The outstanding result of the World War was 
the Treaty of Versailles. This document, based 
upon fraud and injustice, was concocted chiefly by 
a statesman who in public declared that the Treaty 
would bring an unbroken peace to Europe, and in 
private boasted that it would put Germany in 
chains for all time. The inevitable result of the 
Treaty, if it can be styled a treaty, was Adolf Hit- 
ler and the war of 1939. 

Americans, then, have grown skeptical about the 
value of American intervention in foreign wars. 
There is good ground for that frame of mind. We 
now know by experimental tests that Washington 
and Jefferson were right. Europe’s continual wars 
are not our wars. 

That knowledge must not be permitted to fade 
from our minds. We have repeatedly observed 
since the President’s Chicago address that no 
scheme would be left untried to entangle us in the 
quarrels of Europe. We pointed out that, since this 
country is in the depths of an economic depression, 
it would be urged that Americans could make 
money out of a war in Europe. No longer would 
the streets be filled with men looking in vain for 
work. Our empty factories would once more re- 
sound to the clatter and din of machines working 
twenty-four hours per day. Every dinner-pail would 
be full, and every pay-envelope would bulge with 
war-time wages and bonuses. 

That plea has now been made. It has not been 
put grossly, for that would mean rejection. We 
have been told, rather, to deplore the war in pri- 
vate, and in public to bewail necessity: the neces- 
sity being that since participation in the European 
war is inevitable, we might as well make the best 
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of a bad plight, and fill our public treasuries and 
our private bank-accounts by manufacturing war 
implements, and by arranging for the sale abroad 
of foodstuffs and other munitions of war. 

Should we yield to that plea, we are lost. Could 
we actually sell to all belligerents, without distinc- 
tion of aggressor and attacked, we might escape 
with no worse fate than that which attaches to a 
nation eager to make money out of death and de- 
truction. But in point of fact, we cannot so sell. We 
can sell only to one or two groups, and penalize all 
other groups. 

Such sales are violations of neutrality. Worse, 
they are transactions which will certainly drag us 
into war. 

We may make a little money, but even that is 
not certain. England and France are in the market 
for munitions. What do they propose to use for 
money? It is absurd to suppose that they can buy 
over any extended period, and pay spot cash. If 
they do not pay, our chance of getting our money 
is as remote as the chance of this Government to 
collect the war debts due us from France and 
Great Britain. But if by some impossibility made 
a possibility, they do pay in cash, the transaction 
makes us a target to be aimed at by every bellig- 
erent that cannot pay. 

The only safe way to be neutral is to be neutral. 
Neutrality which appends a list of exceptions is a 
fraud. The burglar who plies his trade at night can- 
not demand that he be deemed an honest man, on 
the ground that never in all his life has he robbed 
a household by day. 

True neutrality means a universal embargo. It 
must include foodstuffs as well as guns. Bread is 
as necessary to combatants as bombs. Cotton for 
clothing is as necessary as cyanides for poison bar- 
rages. An army crawls on its belly, said Napoleon. 
The axiom is doubly true in modern warfare, which 
requires that all foodstuffs be commandeered for 
the armies, and that the strength and morale of 
the non-combatant population be sustained by food 
and other necessities brought abroad, or secured 
by capture or credit. 

Will Congress give us that neutrality? 

At the moment, the controlling bloc no longer 
talks of neutrality. The aim seems to be legislation 
“which can keep us out of war.” There are signs of 
weakening on the cash-and-carry plan. Should Con- 
gress yield here, disaster awaits us. We hear plans 
for extending ninety-day and six-months credits. 
This propaganda, fostered by France and Great 
Britain, aims at a policy which will end with the 
United States dragged into war. That policy will 
not be neutrality, but an undeclared war against 
one group of the European combatants. 

If we cannot have the best, we must make such 
shift as is possible with the less good. Any cash- 
and-carry plan will bring us into war, if it means in 
practice credit and carry. Even spot-cash neutrality 
is not neutrality. But it may make the day of our 
entanglement in a war which we did not initiate 
and from which we can draw nothing but loss, 
somewhat more remote. 

May God give us peace. 
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IN THE CHURCH, NOT OF IT 


IN the fifty-fourth chapter of the prophecy of 
Isaias, we read: “For a small moment have I fore- 
saken thee, but with great mercies I will gather 
thee. In a moment of indignation have I hid my 
face from thee, but with everlasting kindness have 
I had mercy on thee, said the Lord thy Redeemer.” 
(7, 8.) These beautiful words, expressing God’s 
dealings with His chosen people, show how mis- 
taken is the impression that the Old Law was 
wholly a law of wrath and vengeance. 

God, it is true, rebuked His people when they 
sinned. At times, He punished them terribly. But 
the hand that punished was the hand of a loving 
Father Who had promulgated the law: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength. 
And these words which I command thee this day 
shall be in thy heart; and thou shalt tell them 
to thy children, and thou shalt meditate upon 
them .. .” (Deuteronomy, vi, 5-7) As we read the 
pages of the ancient Scriptures, it becomes abun- 
dantly plain that the history of God’s dealings with 
His people was a history of “everlasting kindness.” 

God’s love for man cannot be exhausted, for 
it is infinite. But man can turn against God, and 
reject His love. In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint 
Matthew, xxii, 1-14) the parable of the king who 
made a marriage feast for his son shows us the 
passing of the old order of a chosen people, and 
the calling of all the children of Adam under a new 
covenant into the Kingdom of God. Again and 
again, we read, this king sent messengers to in- 
vite the guests, “but they neglected.” Some were 
busy with their farms, others with their merchan- 
dise, “and the rest laid hands on his servants,” 
and put them to death. Israel had likewise neglected 
the call of the Prophets. At last, the king bade his 
servants to go into the streets, inviting “all that 
they found, both good and bad; and the marriage 
was filled with guests.” 

The lesson of this parable is clear. A great crowd 
accepted the invitation rejected by Israel, yet one 
of the guests who actually sat down at the banquet 
table in the Kingdom of God was cast “into the ex- 
terior darkness.” Hence, to come into the King- 
dom will not save us, unless our conduct therein 
is in complete accord with the law of the Kingdom. 
In other words, it is not enough to be a member 
of the Church into which Christ invites all men 
to enter. Membership means salvation only when 
to Faith we add that love of God which manifests 
itself in fidelity to the essentials of the Christian 
life. 

Side by side with the saints in the Church, we 
find sinners. The Church never ceases to exhort 
saints and sinners alike, that the saints may rise 
to yet higher planes of union with God, that the 
sinners may at last turn back to God. She is not 
ashamed, as her Master was not ashamed, to be 
known as the friend of sinners. Like Christ, she is 
patient; like Christ, she weeps when in the end even 
one sinner is found “not having on the wedding 
garment.” 
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THE CONGRESS. A deluge of post cards, letters, 
telegrams inundated Senators and Representatives. 
The vast majority of the messages opposed repeal 
of the arms embargo. . . . Democratic members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee who favor 
repeal of the embargo on munitions drafted a pro- 
posed new Neutrality Act for submission to the full 
Committee. President Roosevelt was represented as 
willing to concede other points as long as there was 
a section in the bill repealing the embargo on arms. 
The proposed Neutrality Act provides that not only 
the President, but also the Congress by concurrent 
resolution, may decide that a state of war exists, 
and in this event that the President shall issue a 
proclamation naming the States involved and put 
the Act into effect. Shipments of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war to belligerents are per- 
mitted but not in American ships. American vessels 
may not carry passengers or any articles or ma- 
terials to any belligerent State. For all goods 
shipped to belligerents there must be transfer of 
title of the goods to the foreign purchaser before 
shipment from the United States. The President is 
empowered to name combat areas forbidden to 
American ships and citizens. American citizens may 
not travel on a vessel belonging to a belligerent 
except under certain prescribed regulations. Loans 
to belligerent Governments are forbidden but the 
President is given discretion to allow “for a period 
of not more than ninety days without renewals 
ordinary commercial credits and short-time obliga- 
tions.”” American vessels conducting commerce with 
foreign States may not be armed. Solicitation of 
funds for belligerents is forbidden, but funds for 
medical aid, food, clothing, “to relieve human suf- 
fering’ may be collected. The Munitions Control 
Board for licensing shipments of arms is continued. 
American republics at war with a non-American 
adversary are exempted from the proposed law. . . . 
After making some revisions, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, 16 to 7, voted to report the 
measure favorably to the Senate. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. Topping the World War 
peak by 2,550, the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment reports 920,310 civil employes working for it. 
...A-section of the Espionage Act of 1917 was re- 
vived by the State Department. . . . Averring that 
many Administration officials believe the European 
War has given Mr. Roosevelt a chance for a third 
term, former Governor Alfred M. Landon declared 
the President could take politics out of the neutral- 
ity question by announcing flatly he does not intend 
to seek a third term. . . . Two submarines of un- 
known nationality, one off Nova Scotia, one off 
Alaska, had been seen, President Roosevelt de- 
clared. . . . The Officers Reserve Corps lists above 


100,000 officers, Secretary Woodring revealed... . 
Laid-up stocks of materials not sufficiently pro- 
duced in the United States, such as crude rubber, 
pig tin, should not be sold to foreign purchasers, 
the President recommended. . . . 2,850 “known 
Communists” who hold key positions in the Wash- 
ington Government will probably be discharged, a 
statement of Congressman Dies said. . . . The War 
Resources Board, which is composed of business- 
men, would finish its work within a week or two 
at the most, and then disband, President Roose- 
velt disclosed. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE. The Committee voted 
unanimously to seek indictment of German-Ameri- 
can Bund leader, Fritz Kuhn, for perjury, after 
Gerhart H. Seger, ex-member of the German 
Reichstag, testified that the Bund is a Reich Gov- 
ernment agency, which Kuhn had denied. Seger © 
also testified that Kuhn had been imprisoned in 
Germany for stealing. Kuhn had declared he never 
was arrested in Germany. . . . The Committee de- 
cided to present to the State and Justice Depart- 
ments evidence that the Bund and the Communist 
party were violating the Espionage Act and the law 
ordering agents of foreign Governments to register 
with the State Department. . . . Dr. David H. Du- 
browsky, former director of the Soviet Red Cross 
in the United States and ex-member of the Com- 
munist party, testified that the Soviet Government 
took over the money bequeathed by Russian-born 
Americans to their relatives in Russia. The heirs in 
Russia are forced to sign over powers of attorney, 
and the money is deposited here where the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington and the Amtorg Trading 
Company can draw on it, Dr. Dubrowsky said. The 
Soviets get about $1,000,000 a year in this way, 
he asserted, adding that Charles Recht, a New York 
lawyer is Stalin’s agent in this field. American 
movie fans attending Russian picture houses here 
contribute about $1,000,000 a year to the cost of 
Communist propaganda in the United States, Dr. 
Dubrowsky asserted. About ninety percent of the 
funds collected in the United States for famine 
victims in Russia was diverted to propaganda pur- 
poses in the United States, he said. Dr. Dubrowsky 
revealed he was in the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton when Foreign Minister Litvinov returned from 
the White House after obtaining Soviet recognition 
from President Roosevelt. Dubrowsky asserted that 
Litvinov said, regarding his promise to negotiate 
on the debt question: ‘““‘They don’t know we are go- 
ing to negotiate to doomsday.” “The next condition 
was a corker,” Litvinov was reported to have said, 
“They wanted freedom of religion in Russia.” Dr. 
Dubrowsky added that any Soviet promise was 
worthless. 
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AT Home. Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, on trial for 
World War draft evading, swore he twice slipped 
back to this country from Germany, hid here seven 
years. .. . Granville Hicks, former Harvard teacher, 
resigned from the Communist party because of the 
way it defended the Nazi-Soviet pact. 


EASTERN FRONT. On September 23, the German 
Army High Command issued a communiqué declar- 
ing: “The campaign in Poland is ended.” “The 
Polish soldier constantly fought bravely. Inadequate 
leadership and organization defeated him,” the com- 
muniqué said. . . . Colonel General Werner von 
Fritsch, formerly Commander-in-Chief of the Ger- 
man army, was killed near Warsaw while on a 
reconnoissance patrol. He was one of the chief 
builders of the modern German military machine, 
resigned his position in 1938 after disagreement 
with Chancelor Hitler. ... For twenty days Warsaw 
resolutely fought off German besiegers, but with 
thousands of men, women and children lying dead 
on its streets and fire turning it into an inferno it 
finally capitulated on September 27. . . . On Sep- 
tember 22 Germany and Russia published the de- 
marcation line agreed on to separate their armies 
in Poland. The line runs from Kolno in the north, 
south along the Pisa River to the Vistula, south by 
the Vistula through Warsaw to Sandomierz, from 
there southeast by the San River to Uzoker Pass 
in the Carpathian Mountains. The German-occupied 
territory has no frontier with Rumania, but includes 
rich coal and iron fields and oil. The Russian-seized 
portion possesses oil, many important cities. As the 
Red army moved toward the demarcation line, it 
found many oil wells had been dynamited, pipe lines 
destroyed by retreating Poles. The Red troops 
spread Communist propaganda literature on their 
way. Polish refugees reaching Hungary said the 
Soviets were arresting Catholic priests, closing 
Catholic churches, turning them into moving pic- 
ture theatres. 


WESTERN FRONT. Heavy artillery fire, localized 
attacks featured German-French contact. There 
were no major engagements. . . . The British con- 
tinued staging leaflet raids over Germany. . . . The 
Netherlands flooded a small portion of Utrecht 
Province as a warning it is determined to protect 
its frontiers. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. Moscow took the place of 
Berchtesgaden as a magnet for foreign diplomats. 
Following Soviet charges that Estonia had per- 
mitted a Polish submarine to escape, and parallel- 
ing the Moscow announcement that a Soviet ship 
had been torpedoed off the Estonian coast, Estonian 
Foreign Minister Karl Selter commenced flying to 
and from Moscow. Ominous indications of a Red 
move against Estonia were noticed . . . . The Turk- 
ish Foreign Minister Shukru Saracoglu journeyed 
to the Kremlin, as did Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
German Foreign Minister, with a large staff of as- 
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sistants. As Stalin, Saracoglu, Ribbentrop con- 
ferred, the fate of Eastern Europe was known to 
be heavily involved. . . . The British Government 
issued a Blue Book containing confidential dis- 
patches of Sir Nevile Henderson, British Ambas- 
sador to Berlin, relating Henderson’s conversations 
with Hitler, Goering, other German leaders in the 
pre-war period. Six days before the Nazi-Soviet 
pact was announced, Baron von Weizsaecker, Ger- 
man State Secretary, told Sir Nevile that Russia 
would share in the Polish spoils, the Blue Book 
related. Hitler continued harping on Polish “‘atroci- 
ties,” said he preferred war now when he was fifty 
than “when he was fifty-five or sixty.” Five days 
before the German invasion of Poland, Hitler called 
Henderson, asked about a general Anglo-German 
agreement, said he was by nature an artist, and 
when the Polish question was settled he would end 
his life as an artist. On August 30, Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop hurriedly read Germany’s 
sixteen-point proposal to Poland before the British 
Ambassador. When Henderson asked for a copy, 
he was informed it was too late then to consider the 
proposals, as a Polish negotiator had not arrived 
within a designated time limit to accept them... . 
A German White Book was issued charging Britain 
with responsibility for starting the war. London 
charged that the German document omitted en- 
tirely mentioning the momentous pre-war conver- 
sations between Hitler, Von Ribbentrop and Hen- 
derson. .. . On September 29, Moscow officially an- 
nounced a Nazi-Soviet agreement, definitely fixing 
their frontiers in Poland, declaring no Polish State 
would be created. The new frontier, in some sec- 
tions, runs east of the military demarcation line. 
The German-Russian statement declared that with 
Poland liquidated there was no further cause for 
war, but that if Britain and France persisted, Ber- 
lin and Moscow would consult on steps to be taken. 
Russia agreed to supply the Reich with raw mate- 
rials in exchange for goods. . . . Under Moscow 
pressure, Estonia yielded, agreed to give Russia 
naval bases and airdromes and permit Red troops 
in Estonian territory. 


FOOTNOTES. The second meeting of the Allied Su- 
preme War Council was held in England. First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Winston Churchill, informed the 
House of Commons that German shipping had been 
driven off the seas. Prime Minister Chamberlain 
revealed Britain had seized 256,000 tons of contra- 
band goods consigned to Germany. Mr. Churchill 
asserted a Nazi attempt to bomb the British fleet 
in the North Sea from the air had been repulsed. 
The highest income tax in British history was laid 
on the taxpayers. . . . The Canadian censorship 
which forbids broadasting of speeches at political 
meetings was denounced by Quebec’s Premier, 
Maurice Duplessis. . . . France by a special decree 
dissolved the Communist party. Communist head- 
quarters were invaded by police, membership lists 
seized. . . . In Rumania, approximately 500 Iron 
Guardists were executed following the assassina-- 
tion of Foreign Minister Calinescu... . 
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POLISH VIEW 


Epitor: Now that Poland is crucified between two 
brigands it is no more than right to clear that 
heroic nation of some of the charges levelled 
against her. John P. Delaney writes ill-advisedly 
(AMERICA, September 16): “Lithuania felt the 
weight of Polish aggression. Last September, Po- 
land joined forces with Germany and kicked a 
prostrate Czecho-Slovakia.” 

The Polish-Lithuanian situation is unfortunate. 
Since 1384, the union of the two nations has been 
as close as that between England and Scotland. 
The ruling dynasty was Lithuanian. At the Sejm 
of Lublin in 1569 the two countries became one 
nation with the emblem of each on a common flag. 
Political estrangement had to come about by the 
machinations of Russia and Prussia, the same vil- 
lains who are disturbing the world today. But 
that did not change the character of the average 
Pole or Lithuanian. They have too much in com- 
mon. The people are largely intermarried, and that 
holds good for the peasantry as well as the nobility. 
The severing of relations between the two peoples 
after the War was a sinister shadow stretching 
from Wilhelmstrasse to Moscow. It was as un- 
natural as the separation of father and mother, 
or brother and sister. Lithuania knows to whom 
she is indebted for her civilization and Faith. She 
also knows her red and brown “protectors.” 

Generals Pilsudski and Zeligowski were Lithu- 
anians, as many other Polish heroes before and 
since. They acted in the interests of their inter- 
related peoples. The Polish-Lithuanians of Vilna 
knew the facts and would not submit to a regime 
hostile to Poland. 

The post-War Lithuanian regime acted mali- 
ciously when it broke off all relations and commu- 
nications with Poland. Relatives were not allowed 
to visit, mail was not delivered, no travel or ex- 
change of any kind was permitted, just because 
the Lithuanian Poles in Vilna would not be ruled 
by the upstart government in Kaunas. The recent 
Polish Government was suspicious of Nazi activi- 
ties in Memel as a prelude to the Polish episode. 
It was time to protect Polish interests in Lithuania. 
The year 1938 was one of threat and bluff, but 
apparent Polish aggressive designs were not what 
they were exaggerated to be. The Polish Govern- 
ment pleaded with the upstart clique in Kaunas to 
re-establish normal living conditions between the 
two countries, to no avail. The Polish-Lithuanians 
decided to bring the issue to a head for the good 
of their intermarried populations. 

As to the Czech crisis, Poland did not play the 
part of a despoiler. It was a question of tactics. 
Bohemia was entitled to her independence as much 
as Poland, but it did not have any right to Cieszyn 


(Teschen). The Czechs seized it when Poland was 
repelling the Bolsheviks in 1920. The Poles nat- 
urally claimed Cieszyn as they did Poznan, Po- 
morze and Silesia. It might have looked bad on 
Poland’s part at the time of the Nazi aggression, 
but it was a lesser evil than to permit the Nazis to 
annex Polish territory prematurely. It was unfor- 
tunate indeed that Britain and France gave Hitler 
another chance at Munich. The Poles would cer- 
tainly have fought alongside of the Czechs. 
Iron Belt, Wis. REINO HERLIVI 


PRO AND CON 


Epitor: Those who argue for strict retention of 
the embargo on arms and munitions and justify 
their sentiments by urging that the present war is 
entirely the affair of Europe are very shortsighted 
indeed. Most of these people believe that the mo- 
rality of Britain and France in building their em- 
pires ought to obviate any sympathy we would 
ordinarily feel for them; why should we try to pre- 
vent Germany from doing to them what they did 
to others a century or so ago? Does temporal ante- 
cedence alter the morality of certain imperialistic 
actions? Arguments like this miss the present issue 
entirely. 

As far as the world goes, there are only two 
things really worth saving: Christianity and de- 
mocracy. Totalitarianism is the direct antithesis to 
each. Whatever their past moral history may have 
been, the sober fact is that the British-French 
coalition is the only barrier between freedom and 
servitude. When once that barrier is down, democ- 
racy is gone and Christianity will be forced back 
to the catacombs. 

Mr. Lippmann effectively disposes of the argu- 
ment that retention of the embargo will prevent 
the development of a vested American interest in 
the war: we will not thereby prevent the growth 
of a war industry in semi-manufactured munitions. 
The only effect of the embargo will be the length- 
ening of the war. Our totalitarian enemies have 
taught us to think with an utter realism; there is 
no time for historical inquiry into the injustice of 
England’s imperial position and the justice of Nazi 
claims to Lebensraum. Our moral position, it seems 
to me, is clear: we have to act in such a way that 
we will aid the speedy culmination of the conflict 
and also the defeat of the force that is opposed to 
the values we want to live by. It is a nasty business, 
this selling of weapons to kill our German cousins 
with; but either we do it or see the carnage dragged 
out months longer. 

The idea dug up by some Catholics and weirdly 
phrased as a “Christian totalitarianism” by those 
who have become disillusioned with democracy is 
worse than wishful thinking; it is downright non- 
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sense. The minute we place ourselves in a position 
that denies one of the foundations of democracy, 
that very minute is the augur of the descent of 
Christianity to the catacombs. We can deny to no 
man what we need for the exercise of our Faith. 

The great threat now is totalitarianism: it is not 
simply a European issue, it is a world issue, for it 
is opposed to universal values—opposed to Chris- 
tianity and democracy. 

New York, N. Y. CHARLES M. SCHWARTZ 
EpiTor: I urge that you do your utmost to pre- 
serve the present Neutrality Act as it is. I base my 
argument on the following points: 

1. The fact that the President called a special 
session of Congress is a mistake in that it shows 
that we, or perhaps only the President and a few 
others, are not content to remain quiet, but rather 
that we show too deep concern over their man- 
made troubles abroad. If two children were to fight 
on the streets expecting pedestrians to watch them, 
how long would they fight if nobody stopped at all? 

2. If the Allies were not able to carry on the 
war without receiving American war supplies, why 
would intelligent statesmen first declare war when 
they knew the present law did not permit their 
purchasing of our finished war materials? 

3. If we were to revise our Neutrality Act so as 
to permit sale to the Allies only, it would be noth- 
ing short of an unofficial, undeclared war on Ger- 
many. 

4. If it is necessary for either one or both sides 
to receive our war materials to carry on the war, 
can’t we do our bit to prevent continued man- 
slaughter of innocents abroad? 


Salina, Kans. LEWIS BREER 


WEDGE 


EpitTor: Catholic Poland has been ruthlessly parti- 
tioned between the two anti-religious imperialisms 
of our time, half going to the pagan Nazi regime, 
the other to the atheistic Communist State. Great 
Britain and France have stated that one of their 
war aims is the restoration of Poland. In spite of 


this, is the issue in this unhappy war clean- 7 


between religion and its adversaries? 

First of all, the primary aim of the Allies is? to, 
crush Hitlerism; restoration of Poland is but fhe: 
secondary aim. And, as the war drags on, therd is’ 
every prospect that emphasis on the primary aim 
will increase, perhaps even to the sacrificing of the 
secondary aim. 

There are signs of this even now. Although the 
Soviet Government has connived with the Nazis in 
return for half of Poland, the latter’s Allies, Great 
Britain and France, have not indicated any inten- 
tion of declaring a state of war with the Russian 
bear; in fact, although British press dispatches are 
censored by the Government, there have been in- 
dications in them that the British are not averse to 
attempting to drive a wedge between Hitler and 
Stalin, trying to sow the seed of suspicion between 
them, and they hint that the Communist regime 
may yet help the Allies by double-crossing Hitler. 
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It seems quite possible, then, that the Allies may 
yet forget about atheistic Russia’s grab of half of 
Poland in return for another double-cross by the 
Red Dictator, and we know that the Communists 
are more ruthlessly anti-religious than the Nazi 


regime. 

Will the Allies yet play into Stalin’s hands in 
order to crush Hitlerism? If it is condoned by the 
Allies, the Soviet Government will hold the whip 
hand over the exhausted combatants when the war 
is ended, regardless of whether Hitlerism is crushed 
or not. Then the last threat to this world and its 
liberties will be worse than the first. 

New York, N. Y. LAWRENCE J. MATTERN- 


MONEY 


EpitTor: Royal Jarvis finds my ledger analysis in- 
ept. In it (August 26) I pointed out the apparent 
pecuniary advantages accruing to banks from the 
method obtaining in issuing money in these United 
States, as presented by Lawrence Lucey in his 
latest article. 

Now the error in my analysis may derive from 
three sources. I did not thoroughly understand 
Mr. Lucey’s presentation of the transactions by 
which money is issued and the abilities it gives the 
bankers. To eliminate this source of error, may I 
suggest that Mr. Lucey once more state in the sim- 
plest words possible every step of the transaction 
from its inception down to the redeeming by the 
Government of the bonds issued, which I think 
closes the deal. 

Or there is an error in my analysis of the pe- 
cuniary possibilities accruing to the banks from 
the transaction. I sense there is an error. I even 
suspect where it is, but I am not sure. At that, 
even with the elimination of this possible error the 
theoretical financial advantages of the bankers are 
still beyond all equity. It should, however, once the 
transaction is clearly stated, be easy for Mr. Jarvis 
to point out my error, and, let us hope, for me to 
see it. 

Or I am not cognizant of the factors which cause 
the seemingly too great pecuniary advantages of 
the banks to dwindle gown: in practice to proper 
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} 
BEG YOUR PARDON 


Epitor: We appreciate your thoughtful recognition 
of our regional meeting on Industrial Problems 
noted in your Comment (September 16). In em- 
phasizing the willing cooperation from the indus- 
trial leaders of Washington you pointed out what 
was undoubtedly a noteworthy feature in contrib- 
uting to the success of the Conference. 

We would have appreciated it more, however, if 
you had correctly placed the Conference in Seattle 
instead of Spokane. 


Seattle, Wash. (REvV.) HuGH F. GALLAGHER 
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THE STATIC CONDITION 
OF THE PRESENT DAY THEATRE 


R. DANA SKINNER 








IN the previous article, we discussed, very briefly, 
the importance of theme in all great plays, and the 
fact that it is in the themes of current plays that 
we must search for whatever underlying change 
may be going on in the theatre from one time to 
another. 

It is because of the importance of basic theme 
that I have stressed the decade after the close of 
the Great War. Playwrights of this period, con- 
spicuously Eugene O’Neill, began to delve into 
theme problems just under the surface of ordinary 
consciousness. This was less shocking to theatre- 
goers than the kind of revolution represented by 
Ibsen. But it was no less important, and certainly 
it was far more subtle. For the playwrights of the 
twenties adopted as their central themes the strug- 
gles of man against himself—the struggle, for in- 
stance, of thoroughly conscious idealism against 
dimly conscious evil tendencies within. To be sure, 
there was nothing new in this. The books of any 
one of the great mystical writers for many cen- 
turies back had shown the same problems, dis- 
cussed and rediscussed in poetic imagery or in close 
detail. Certainly ihe great Saints, above all, were 
keenly aware of, the constant struggle of good and 
evil within themseives. They were conscious of the 
need for spiritual rebirth, and for casting off the 
old and putting onthe new, for taking the potential 
energies of evil aad diverting them triumphantly 
to a good end. 

But in the popular theatre, the dramatization of 
this eternal inner conflict was something which no 
one had done effectively since the day when 
Shakespeare was writing his greatest tragedies. 
The Victorian theatre had forgotten the Hamlets 
of the world and had dwelt upon themes which 
were quite objective—themes in which problems of 
good people arose from facing the misdeeds of evil 
people. It was something new to the theatre of post- 
war days to have the hero of a play or the heroine 
represent both good and evil at once, and to see the 
conflict within a single person, rather than between 
many characters. There was a moment in this great 
decade when it seemed as if the real genius of the 
theatre had returned to live again, as if the great 


moral tragedies of the Greek dramatists were be- 
ing rewritten in modern terms, and as if the tor- 
tures of a Hamlet or a Macbeth were ceasing to live 
only in museum catalogs and were emerging again 
as realities in our own life and in our own times. 

Our chief cause of concern today might well be 
the failure of the theatre to live up to its promise 
of the post-war decade. The tragic sense, which was 
so keenly alive then, seems to have blown itself 
out, except possibly for the continued work of 
O’Neill. None of his promising contemporaries is 
doing anything of serious import today. We find 
“strong” plays; we find well constructed plays and 
well produced plays; we seldom find today a play 
alive with the genius of inner tragedy. We have 
gone back to the essentially objective problems of 
the Ibsen period. We have plays of social condi- 
tions, we have plays that reveal the tragedy of liv- 
ing within the hard, loveless confines of modern 
life. We find a play that tries to shock us to atten- 
tion by discussing some objective theme hitherto 
taboo. But it is almost never that we find a play 
plunging to the depths of the human soul with 
driving, persistent, almost demonic intensity. 

There is still another aspect of the themes of 
plays which concerns us now and always—and that 
is the key they give to the ethics or morals of the 
plays themselves. It is not an uncommon experi- 
ence to find the casual theatregoer reacting to a 
given play as “immoral” on the ground that it uses 
excessively strong language and describes highly 
disagreeable characters. Yet a closer examination 
of all that is involved in a theme would show that 
nine times out of ten the theme of a play, taken as 
a whole, determines its underlying morality or im- 
morality. 

For instance, we might recall from the earlier 
article that the theme can usually be stated in the 
form of a question or problem presented to one of 
the leading characters. We used as an illustration 
the problem placed before a mother who had dis- 
covered that her husband had actually committed a 
crime of which her son had been accused. This 
statement of the problem is only one half of the 
theme of a play. The other half is made up by the 
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answer or solution which the main character pro- 
vides. The theme of this particular play, which we 
used as an illustration, would not be complete with- 
out the mother’s answer. What she does about it is 
of importance, not only emotionally, but morally 
as well. 

I recall, for example, suggesting this theme to a 
group of young men and asking each one to tell me 
what he would have a particular mother do, once 
she understood the full implications of the dilem- 
ma. One young man answered quite glibly that 
there was only one thing that she could possibly 
do: namely, follow the course of strict justice and 
expose her husband’s crime. Another young man 
suggested that the particular mother he had in 
mind had a strong New England conscience and 
would certainly protect her husband at all costs, 
even to the sacrifice of her son, because of the fact 
that she had solemnly promised to be faithful to 
her husband, for better or worse, until death. He 
did not suggest this as a particularly moral answer 
but merely as an answer that would fit the particu- 
lar character of the woman his imagination had 
conjured up while we were discussing the whole 
problem. Here, then, we have two highly interest- 
ing and strongly contrasting solutions of the same 
theme problem. To add to the variety, a third 
young man suggested that the mother he had in 
mind would probably not expose her husband to 
the authorities, but would do everything in her 
power to force him to make open confession. 

My point is that the answer to the theme ques- 
tion of any play is bound to involve important 
moral decisions. The decision may rest on the 
choice of the lesser of two evils or, again, it may 
involve tempering justice with authority, or, in still 
another case, the final decision may be dictated by 
cross currents of love, hatred, or personal egotism, 
to the point where neither justice nor charity is 
served, and all moral sense is obscured. It is quite 
within the possibilities, for example, to imagine a 
mother so ambitious, so completely dependent 
upon the good things in life with which her hus- 
band can provide her, that she would be willing to 
sacrifice even an innocent son, rather than give up 
the things she had come to prize. 

These illustrations and suggestions merely bring 
out another way in which the theatre can change 
from period to period. We not only have periods 
when the major playwrights do or do not delve 
into themes of universal importance. We also have 
periods when playwrights follow the moral conven- 
tions of the times, providing a different solution 
from those which the earlier generations of audi- 
ences would have accepted. 

To select the most obvious case in point, many 
playwrights today would, as a matter of course, 
answer the problem raised by unhappy marriage 
with the solution of divorce and remarriage. Yet it 
is not more than twenty or thirty years since a 
solution of this sort would have been entirely un- 
acceptable to theatregoers. Divorces were then 
considered as a solution only for the exceptional 
case. The whole conscious social instinct then 
worked toward the preservation of family integ- 
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rity. This is no longer true in a day when each 
week records its new quota of marriages between 
men and women, each of whom has two or three 
previous wives or husbands still living. 

Again we might recall that murder was once un- 
thinkable as the solution for any dilemma. Yet one 
merely has to read the growing literature on so- 
called “mercy” killings today to realize what the 
next decade may easily bring forth. The idea of the 
“mercy” killings is put forth today very much as 
divorce was put forth several years ago, as the 
solution for the exceptional case. It may not be 
long before mere convenience may be made the 
excuse for widespread euthanasia. We know that 
from the history of nearly every breakdown of 
moral codes. First comes the plea of exceptional 
cases, then comes the tidal wave in which each 
case becomes its own easy justification. 

Curiously enough, it is often the comedies which 
lead the way in the gradual breakdown of moral 
values in the theatre. It is only the exceptional 
tragic dramatist who will attempt to pass beyond 
the moral barriers of the society in which he lives. 
But the writers of farce-comedy often feel it their 
special privilege to picture a very curious kind of 
existence in which no one ever suffers the conse- 
quences of anything he or she may have done. It 
has always been a matter of astonishment to me 
that those charged with warning this or that group 
about trends in the theatre or in the motion pic- 
tures have been so blind to the moral opiates pro- 
vided by high comedy. Storms have raged about 
serious plays, but only a few eyebrows have been 
raised about hundreds of comedies which present a 
thoroughly irresponsible and unrealistic view. In 
fact, if one wished to forecast the tragedies of the 
next decade, one would have to do little more than 
analyze the comedies which are appearing in the 
present decade. 

Perhaps we can only expect the theatre to 
achieve great drama for brief periods and at long 
intervals. Possibly some such periods come only at 
times of profound worldwide uprootings. At all 
events, the fact remains that in spite of the ad- 
vances in production technique, the theatre has 
fallen back from the days when it knew how to 
dramatize the dynamic conflicts of inner man and 
has become once more, chiefly a propaganda form 
for social ideas. The major plays of today are the 
kind that will soon, in the language of the theatre, 
become dated. The dramatic conflicts now given to 
us are those arising from circumstances and con- 
ditions of the moment in which we live. The plays 
of today are less and less about that part of man 
which is eternal. That which is eternal in him is 
not touched either by plot, dialog or technique of 
production. We may have revolutions in architec- 
ture for the simple reason that new construction 
methods and new materials underlie the impulse 
toward new design. In similar fashion we might 
expect a revolution in painting if some new form of 
pigment were discovered. But the theme of art 
does not change. And on this the artist, including 
the playwright, must build in terms of what is 
eternal in man. 
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A FINE EULOGY 
OF OLD YANKEE STOCK 


So STANDS THE Rock. By Anne Miller Downes. Fred- 

erick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 
“FROM childhood, Jessie Perkins had always known just 
what to do. Her will never faltered,” says the blurb on 
the jacket of this novel of Vermont. Jessie’s will is the 
rock, an old-time Yankee will, if ever there was one, a 
will that reached out for wealth and security, that 
treasured family and name idolatrously, a will ego- 
centric in all its yearnings, under all the trappings of 
respectability. The story of Jessie Perkins is a strong, 
consistent record of her immobility and resolution, her 
singlemindedness that was proof against the love of a 
doting father, the almost engulfing devotion of her young 
Irish husband, even against the maternal instinct that 
tended to thaw her heart out to her beautiful children. 
She had beauty, youth and poise. But she calculated too 
shrewdly, too purposefully to be real. She did not live; 
she simply was—and she was detestable. 

But the novel is high grade. It is splendidly done, and 
fortunately it submerges the rock sufficiently to allow 
grand emphasis for the character of Angus Shawn, 
Jessie’s ardent and irrepressible husband. Irish in name 
and dream and tradition, Irish in genius and love of 
battle, Irish in ambition but sadly pantheistic in faith, 
Angus simply swarms all over Winston. He influences 
every stratum of life in that little world; he outrages 
their stuffiness by caricature; he bungles away at farm- 
ing and carpentering; he quarrels and drinks and cam- 
paigns against vice; he lectures and ultimately achieves 
a minor ambition by editing a newspaper. He is not 
completely admirable. He realizes as time goes on that 
he has no soul-mate in Jessie, the flawless, and he seeks 
escape from her spick-and-spanness in some stupid phi- 
landering. But he is uproarious, zestful, richly alive, and 
any wife, but a rock, would have melted before his ardor. 
He dies, diving into a boulder-filled pool, in a vain at- 
tempt to save his little son from drowning. 

Then there are Sarah and Patty, old Mac and Tilly, 
the doctor and the preacher. There is the poignant Sam 
who tried to be a mother and father to Jessie; there 
is tiny Matthew who watched for and followed Angus, 
his father, with the fidelity of a dog. There are parties 
in Jessie’s spotless kitchen, and swims for Angus in the 
pool. There are sleigh-rides and snow storms and heart- 
breaks and accidents, all brilliantly patterned into a 
carpet in which Jessie can walk, alone, inaccessible to 
her drab destiny. It is a grand story in apparent eulogy 
of fine old Yankee stock—but if I had created Angus 
Shawn I would not kill him for a thousand Jessies. 

RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


GENEROUS FRONTIERS 
OF AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


AMERICAS TO THE SouTH. By John T. Whitaker. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
IT is rather unfortunate that the people of the United 
States are usually called Americans, because the title is 
apt to give the impression that we are the only impor- 
tant country in the western hemisphere. It is certainly 
true that many, if not most, United States citizens re- 
gard the various countries of the southern continent as 
of negligible quality. This book is intended to instruct 


the culpably ignorant about our neighbors to the south, 
and it is written in a style which is always interesting 
and sometimes exciting. 

The Pan-American Conference which met in Lima, 
Peru, in November and December of 1938, brought to- 
gether the twenty-one American States of the New 
World, of which the United States alone is English- 
speaking. All the others, except two, are Spanish-speak- 
ing. The islanders of Haiti speak French, while Brazil, 
which is larger in area and population than all the rest 
of South America, speaks the tongue of its motherland, 
Portuguese. Brazil is also as big as the entire United 
States. It is a country which is as fabulous in wealth as 
in extent; where not merely coffee, sugar, cotton and 
fruits flourish in subtropical abundance, but where also 
can be found gold, diamonds, manganese and iron ore, 
as well as the most gorgeous flowers and butterflies, to 
such an extent that its people say in their soft Portu- 
guese: “God is a Brazilian.” 

The riches with which God has favored Brazil are 
shipped around the globe. This country produces sixty- 
seven per cent of the world’s coffee output, and exports 
sixty-two per cent of the world’s consumption—$150,000,- 
000 worth of coffee exports each year. $65,000,000 worth 
of cotton is exported annually from here into markets 
once enjoyed by the United States, and the production 
of cocoa is almost the highest of any country on the 
earth. Forest products average $26,640,000 and mineral 
production is estimated at $16,200,000 yearly, and this in 
a land where such resources are largely unsurveyed and 
undeveloped. Facts such as these will make the thought- 
ful reader wonder how soon Brazil will completely over- 
shadow our own land, especially as expansionist powers, 
Germany, Italy and Japan, are anticipating eagerly our 
own apparent lack of interest. 

Similar factual information is given by the author in 
regard to Argentina and Chile, but the opportunity of 
describing the wonders of the natural scenery of these 
countries is almost entirely neglected. To the reviewer 
who spent some time in South America, the meager ac- 
count of the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, assuredly one of 
the finest in the world, seems disappointingly inade- 
quate. FRANCIS J. Dore 


ADVICE TO 
AMERICAN TOURISTS 


Betcium. By Hugh Gibson. Doubleday, Doran and 

Co. $3.50 
THE former American ambassador to Belgium has writ- 
ten a lively and informative travel book that is intended 
as a protest against sight-seeing as it is generally prac- 
tised nowadays. For sight-seeing as it is done by the 
vast majority of tourists, he tells us, is at best a killing 
business. It is one of those “cruel and unusual punish- 
ments” which in theory are forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion. But worse than that, he complains, it is not sight- 
seeing at all. It is a highly organized way of rushing 
past a huge number of beautiful things that might be 
seen if only time were taken to look at them and find 
out what they are. When you are through, you have a 
confused impression of pictures, churches, statues and 
public buildings, and complete uncertainty as to where 
you saw what. The keenest mind is dulled after stand- 
ing for a couple of hours on marble floors in drafty gal- 
leries. 

As a graduate of the Baedeker school of tourists, this 
reviewer heartily agrees with Mr. Gibson. If sight-see- 
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ing is to be made enjoyable, it must be by the discrim- 
inating elimination of the superfluous. Thus in Bruges, 
for example, let us take a few things, see them at our 
leisure, and take time to read a few paragraphs, at least, 
as to what they are and what they mean. If we do not 
try to crowd too many things into a day, we shall leave 
the city with a clear memory of a few beautiful things 
and their setting—a memory which will remain a happy 
possession for life. 

Applying this selective process, Mr. Gibson divides 
his book into two parts. The first two sections are for 
the tourist who has only a limited time at his disposal 
and wants to see the outstanding artistic treasures of 
the country. The latter part is for those with more time 
at their disposal, with a taste for something beyond 
mere sight-seeing, who want to learn more about Cath- 
olic Belgium and the Belgians, exploring odd corners 
off the beaten track of tourist travel and seeing some- 
thing of the old Catholic observances and traditions. 

The ideal way to see Belgium is by car. Distances are 
short. It is advisable to settle in Brussels or some other 
center, making daily excursions and returning each 
night to your temporary home. Begin with Bruges, then 
follow the growth of Flemish art to Ghent, Brussels, 
Malines, and finally, to its brilliant afterglow in Ant- 
werp. If you have time at your disposal, Mr. Gibson sug- 
gests a great variety of trips, to Tournai, Courtrai, Lou- 
vain, Dinant, and many other charming places. You 
will probably wish to go back to some of the towns you 
have already visited to hear a carillon concert, to see 
the Procession of the Holy Blood at Bruges, of the 
Penitents at Furnes, to see the dancing of the Gilles 
at Binche or the combat between Saint George and the 
dragon at Mons. Belgian lace is the finest in the world. 
When in Brussels, do not fail to try the Hpaule de 
Mouton and the Filet de Boeuf. JoHN J. O’CONNOR 


A STORY THAT 
LEADS NOWHERE 


SHANGHAI '37. By Vicki Baum. Doubleday, Doran and 

Co. $2.75 
AS a complexus of so many things, Shanghai ’37 is 
somewhat difficult to find a category in which to place 
it. It is biography, history, fiction, propaganda, romance 
and mystery all in one. Beginning with a collection of 
rather detailed biographies of the story’s characters, 
which vary in length and interest, it closes with a heart- 
less dispatching of these unfortunates with the bombing 
of the Shanghai Hotel by Japanese planes. From Ger- 
many, Russia, New York, Japan, and various parts of 
China, these people wander into Shanghai, and into one 
another’s lives. We follow them, each one individually, 
from their birth, all the way to Shanghai, and to their 
death. Some of tiiese characters create a splendid inter- 
est as they begin to react one on the other. The episodes, 
however, in which many find themselves involved are 
more than dull and lead one nowhere. 

If Vicki Baum has a theme, it would seem to be 
summed up in the Chinese proverb with which she in- 
troduces her story: “Better a dog in peace than a man 
in war.” For always in the background and often in the 
foreground of her story is the restlessness that comes 
of conflict, whether it be war among nations or a clash 
of ideologies and ideals. 

In the writing of this novel there is little restraint 
and much of the realistic. This type of composition can 
produce a somewhat painful effect, and Shanghai ’37 
does not escape this scourge. Few of the nine main char- 
acters have little to recommend them to one’s sym- 
pathies. For Ruth Anderson, who has journeyed from 
New York to marry the faithless Frank Taylor, one 
might feel particularly upset. The fate of the Jew, Dr. 
Emmanuel Hain, exiled from Germany, deserted by his 
wife, has all the elements of tragedy with its consequent 
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arousing of pity. But Jelena Trubova, Kurt Planke, B. G. 
Chang, adventurers all of them, leave one cold and un- 
affected. They are compounded of too much self; there 
is too much fate in the shaping of their destinies. 

In general, Shanghai ’87 is a very uneven story. Its 
interest flags and its progress is slow, almost torturously 
so. The bombing of the Shanghai Hotel, which dealt out 
death impartially, was a fortunate though not a clever 


ending to a somewhat clumsy tale. 
JosePH R. N. MAXWELL 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


ArTer THIRTY YEARS POLAND ReEvIisiTeD. By Helen 
O. Bristol. House of Tuttle, Rutland, Vermont. $2.50 
THIS little book of about 200 pages is very timely and 
very charming. The writer was born in Poland, which 
she left at the age of ten, and thirty years later, returned 
to rekindle the memories that had grown dim and to 
study the life of independent Poland. She tells the story 
of her journey through the land, and of all she learned 
of the thoughts and aspirations and limitations of her 

people. 

The author writes with ease and grace and transparent 
sincerity. Nor have material aids to the reader been 
forgotten, for a map of Poland is found at the beginning 
of the book and a glossary of Polish words at the end, 
and also a short bibliography of Poland which is very 
helpful to one whose interest has been aroused by Mrs. 
Bristol’s own account. 

The book leaves on the mind an impression of sadness. 
There is so much of good, so much of beauty in the 
Polish land and people, and also so much fear, so much 
dislike and suspicion—who can wonder?—for German 
and French and English, for Czech and Lithuanian. In 
the present crisis of civilization no one can read without 
a pang of sympathy “the Poles are stoic, imbued with 
a magnetic faith, that their agony is over and gone, that 
to them a new day has arisen with healing in its wings. 
. . - But perhaps this is a delusion.” 

MoTHER Mary LAWRENCE 


Beyonp Po.itics. By Christopher Dawson. Sheed and 

Ward. $1.50 
BEYOND politics lies the battlefield where the real war 
is being fought. It is not between the democracies and 
the dictatorships. It is a knock-down, drag-out fight be- 
tween the dying forces of Liberal individualism and the 
young might of what Mr. Dawson calls “Communi- 
tarianism.” A new type of community is arising in 
answer to the need for a higher degree of social or- 
ganization and a deeper sense of community than Lib- 
eralism could offer. The problem is how to be “Com- 
munitarian” without being totalitarian. 

There can be no solution in opposing totalitarianism 
by anchoring to the political ideas of a vanishing so- 
ciety. Political forms make no difference. Democracies 
as well as dictatorships can commit the totalitarian sin. 
The solution lies beyond politics in the two spiritual 
orders, that of human culture and that of supernatural 
religion. “Something in the nature of a non-political 
party of national culture” must be organized to keep 
the cultural life of the community alive yet free. Re- 
ligion can carry on only along the lines of the concordat: 
establishing working systems of limited cooperation be- 
tween the Church and the secular community. 

Dawson packs his paragraphs with history that really 
interprets; he peels away personalities and prejudices 
to show you the basic trends; you can go a long way 
with his diagnosis of the situation. But it takes a differ- 
ent cast of mind to supply the practical remedies. Per- 
haps that is why he is sometimes so obscure, and the 
book makes more than usually difficult reading. 

JOHN Moriarty 














THe THEOLOGY oF Prayer. By Joseph Clifford Fen- 

ton, S.T.D. The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25 
THERE are excellent qualities which commend this book 
as a manual on the theology of prayer. The statements 
of doctrine are made with great directness and sim- 
plicity. The analyses which head each chapter are of im- 
mense help to the reader who is unaccustomed to the 
severe systematic presentations of theological exposi- 
tion. 

The author would have done much better to confine 
his treatise to the prayer of petition. Certainly this is 
prayer in the strict theological sense. But ordinarily 
meditation and contemplation, strictly understood, are 
not made a subdivision of impetratory prayer. The 
author has included meditation, and his very brief treat- 
ment of it unfortunately gives the impression that medi- 
tation may after all occupy a very wee place in the 
field of prayer. Again, the reviewer finds somewhat ob- 
scure the passage on the love of benevolence, demanded 
as a motive, if prayer is to be efficacious. 

WILLIAM J. McGarry 


JOHNNY Got His Gun. By Dalton Trumbo. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $2.50 
NOT everyone will be able to read this novel, especially 
while the war is going on via press and radio, but it 
seems to be one of the most gripping indictments ever 
written of what war did to one man. Johnny got his 
gun all right; but he also got in the way of a shell from 
an enemy howitzer, and the entire story is the drifting 
back to consciousness and awareness of the pathetic dis- 
ability of one pitifully wounded doughboy. 

The style has intimations of the Aristotelian katharsis, 
so that the pity and fear engendered in the reader is al- 
most too much to bear. But in this case at least realism 
has its usages, for the reader shudders at realizing with 
the wounded man that he is deaf, blind, speechless be- 
cause his jaw has been shot away. The surgeons get to 
work and soon he is a stump, with arms and legs am- 
putated. But the grimmest horror resides in his absolute 
incapacity to communicate the fact that there is sentience 
and a soul in that grotesque piece of meat. He receives 
impressions only from interpreting vibrations. His mem- 
ory is alive with scenes of youth told in admirably- 
handled flashbacks. For years he tries to “speak” by 
beating his head against the pillow in the dots and 
dashes of the Morse code. Finally he succeeds, only to 
be told that his can never be other than the status of 
a derelict of war, that his desire to become a “messiah 
of the battlefields” would shock the society that is 
pleased not to be reminded of what a gun can do. 

ALFRED BARRETT 


FOUNDATIONS OF Democracy. By T. V. Smith and 

Robert A. Taft. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $2.50 
A SERIES of political debates, conducted last winter 
over the radio by Senator Taft, of Ohio, and Representa- 
tive Smith, of Illinois, is here presented in book form. 
A wide variety of topics was covered, including the 
Supreme Court, the Federal Spending Program, Foreign 
Relations, Unemployment and Relief and the Farm Prob- 
lem. And in the book the publishers have included the 
texts of several pertinent state documents and papers. 

The limited time at the disposal of the debaters on 
each question rules out anything like adequate dis- 
cussion of the various problems. Mr. Smith is the more 
persuasive, and certainly more deft in the art of politi- 
cal rhetoric, but at times speaks with a flippancy where 
seriousness seems called for. Senator Taft labors under 
the handicap of being merely a critic of New Deal 
policies. He agrees with the broad principles of social 
reform instituted by the New Deal, but criticizes de- 
tailed administration. 

Political sympathies will color the reader’s judgment 
of the debates and the debaters. One conclusion seems 
clear, however, from the book. Opponents of the New 
Deal are still groping for a real opposition program 
and philosophy, while the New Deal program of action 
has far outstripped its philosophy. Rosert A. Hewitt 


THEATRE 


JOURNEY’S END: When Leonard Sillman started his 
revivals of noted plays last month, he announced that 
his first offering, Journey’s End, would be taken off in 
two weeks to be followed by They Knew What They 
Wanted. Perhaps it will be. At the time I write these 
lines it seems possible. I had predicted a season’s run 
for it—but that was before I saw Mr. Sillman’s revival. 

Let me hasten to explain that I am not finding fault 
with the play itself, nor with the company as a whole. 
Journey’s End is almost a classic war play, and the act- 
ing of Colin Keith-Johnston in the réle of Captain Stan- 
hope is one of the finest pieces of work an English actor 
has offered us. It stands out like a lonely tower against 
a black sky. 

Possibly that is a reason why one is less enthusiastic 
over the whole offering than one expected to be when 
it was announced. Keith-Johnston’s work is so brilliant 
throughout that it throws less inspired acting out of 
focus—and it must be admitted that there is a good 
deal of uninspired acting in Journey’s End. Jack Meri- 
vale is a satisfactory though not an incandescent young 
Raleigh, and of course Reginald Mason is always good 
in anything he does. His Lieutenant Osborne is what 
one would expect it to be—gentle, sentimental and lov- 
able. Perhaps that is all one should expect in a revival. 
We are probably spoiled by the revival of Outward 
Bound, where every character was at least as well acted, 
and some characters were even better acted, than in the 
original brilliant production. 

Aside from Keith-Johnston’s work, which perhaps in 
itself should carry any play, there is no acting in Jour- 
ney’s End to write a song about. And we have long since 
passed the period when we can concentrate wholly on 
the star, and remain oblivious of the other players. 

Another reason for a certain lack of public applause 
over this revival may be, after all, the play itself. As a 
war play it would seem to be supremely of the moment, 
against the grim background of the European tragedy. 
But it is concerned with war in retrospect, and not with 
the war whose guns are now shattering the world. I 
do not think we want that war on the stage; but it is 
in the foreground of every spectator’s mind as he 
watches any war play of today, and his reaction is 
bound to be the discovery that he is not getting a pic- 
ture of war as it is. He cannot work up much excite- 
ment over war as it has been. The experts on human 
slaughter have changed too many things; and Adolf 
Hitler has told us all, in a public speech, that he has 
worse means of destruction up his sleeve than anyone 
outside of Germany has yet dreamed of! 

But perhaps I am all wrong. Possibly Journey’s End 
will run all season, as I predicted before its recent 
opening. It is in some respects an unforgettable play, 
with characters in it that will live in dramatic history. 
The human nature in it is human nature as it is, has 
been and always will be, and its men and women show 
us the same sharp contrasts of strength and weakness, 
of sympathy and savagery, that men and women are 
showing on battle fields and in camps and war hospitals 
at this moment. 

Guns and planes and submarines and gasses change. 
Human nature does not, and war brings out both its 
best and its worst aspects. Some playwright will yet 
give us the war play of the hour. When it comes I do 
not want to see it. Perhaps that is because I saw Europe 
in the first agonized throes of the World War, and 
sailed home over submarine and mine-infested seas, with 
panic in the hearts around me... 

Did I say that Journey’s End was written by R. C. 
Sherriff and revived at the Empire Theatre? I really 
should have mentioned those details! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


WHAT A LIFE. Clifford Goldsmith’s hilarious stage 
study of the phenomena of adolescence has been brought 
safely to the screen as a slice of high-school life, with 
the luckless hero of the bright comedy looking more 
than ever like a composite picture of harassed students 
past and present. The humor of the piece is grounded 
firmly on truth to situation and type, and when it is not 
provoking laughs, it is evoking memories. Henry Aldrich 
is pursued by an evil fate early in his scholastic career, 
and the fact that he is suspected of every prank played 
makes his one misstep, in the matter of a history ex- 
amination, take on exaggerated importance. Since he 
has cribbed, he is considered capable of robbery when 
the instruments of the school band disappear, and his 
only comfort comes from a sympathetic teacher and 
an office clerk who help him expose the misguided music 
lover who has made off with the assorted horns. Jay 
Theodore Reed has managed to give this film an authen- 
tic flavor. Jackie Cooper plays the bedevilled Henry 
with the proper air of frustration and James Corner, 
as the chief problem in his life, is an excellent foil. 
Betty Field and John Howard, Janice Logan and Kath- 
leen Lockhart are recognizable types in an average 
comedy for the family. (Paramount) 


THUNDER AFLOAT. Hollywood’s haste in playing 
upon stock responses, regardless of the wider implica- 
tions involved, has led to the release and reissue of all 
films even remotely concerned with war. The fact that 
they are not calculated to arouse enthusiasm for neu- 
trality seems hardly important to the producers who 
are using the present war in Europe as a gigantic 
publicity tie-up. This film recalls the submarine warfare 
off the Atlantic coast during the World War. A tug- 
boat captain joins the navy for revenge against the 
German U-boat which sunk his craft and manages, 
although a captive, to bring about the submarine’s de- 
struction by signaling its location. George B. Seitz di- 
rected and the picture, at another time, would be an 
exciting if somewhat ordinary yarn. At the moment, 
it will receive more attention than it is worth and for 
other than entertainment reasons. Wallace Beery and 
Chester Morris are appropriately virile in the leads and 
Virginia Grey and Douglas Dumbrille are prominent 
in a melodrama which adults may enjoy. (MGM) 


ESPIONAGE AGENT. This is another involved melo- 
drama which leads one to suspect that the brothers 
Warner look under their beds at night. It deals, once 
again, with those sinister spies, showing how their 
fatal predilection for idealistic American victims brings 
them to destruction. It is not equal in suspense or 
urbanity to the sort of thing that E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim has been writing for years, but it will probably 
take a new lease on life from current headlines in the 
sensational press. A young career diplomat, whose wife 
has become a pawn of international intrigue, becomes 
a secret agent and the results are no mystery to the 
constant moviegoer. The nefarious agents are tracked 
down by every known means of transportation except- 
ing the bicycle. Joel McCrea, Brenda Marshall, James 
Stephenson and George Bancroft give a vigorous read- 
ing of a yarn requiring an adult pinch of salt. (Warner) 


$1,000 A TOUCHDOWN. The time may be ripe for a 
completely farcical movie holiday, but this effort is too 
weak to start any trends. The casting, coupling Joe E. 
Brown and Martha Raye, is the one touch of genius 
in a strained tale about an actor and a lady proprietor 
of an insolvent college who make education pay by 
means of a football team. This is fair nonsense. (Para- 
mount) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


SENSATIONAL ramifications ramified out of the war. 
Evacuation of English non-combatants by means 
of lunar voyages appeared to be envisaged as the Jour- 
nal of the British Interplanetary Society published the 
design of a “space ship” for carrying passengers to 
the moon. . . . To keep up the spirits of British sailors 
amid submarine perils a soda fountain providing milk 
shakes and soft drinks was installed on the new British 
destroyer Kadahar. . . . In an attempt to secure the 
keenest minds, the British Naval Air Service ran an in- 
telligence test for gunners. One question read: “Brown 
is sitting on the left of Robinson. Jones is sitting on the 
right of Robinson. Which of the three is in the mid- 
dle?”. .. . An eighty-seven-year-old British veteran re- 
ported for duty to a Lancashire regiment, did not like 
it when officials told him they had called him in error 
for his grandson. . . . Houses in Rumania were being 
painted khaki color, while zoo leaders in Germany were 
training elephants and camels to pull plows and sub- 
stitute for gas-consuming tractors. . . . News coverage 
was worldwide. The German ship Bremen was reported 
safe in Russia, Spain, Italy, Iceland, Greenland, Mexico, 
Argentina and Brazil. . . . Contrasting strikingly with 
war-torn Europe was the peace and serenity pervading 
the United States. . . . In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a dog- 
catcher bit a policeman. . . . In Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia, exploding artillery shells started one fire; poison 
gas, employed by a farmer to liquidate squirrels, com- 
menced another. . . . Admirers of Vice President Garner 
organized an “Evil Old Man’s Club” in Vancouver, 
Wash. . . . The city council of East Lansing, Mich., 
chased stray dogs out of town, whereupon skunks in- 
vaded the city, hid themselves in lawns. Though the 
animals remained out of sight, citizens could tell they 
were around. . . . Despite the decline in the birth-rate, 
New York’s jail population showed a steady increase... . 
Science came up with new discoveries. . . . Rocking 
babies to sleep is injurious to them, a Midwest doctor 
announced, following research. Statistics offered indi- 
cated that infant mortality is lower among unrocked 
babies. The hand that rocks the cradle, hitherto re- 
garded as a boon to society and as possessing a gift 
for world-rocking, may soon be considered a public 
enemy, students of trends disclosed. . . . Discoveries 
at Independence, Mo., demonstrated that a razor blade 
diet is deleterious to pigs. A city garbage contractor who 
fed the garbage to pigs found that they became ill after 
eating blades of various brands mixed with the garbage. 
. Marriage was said to be continuing. . . . In Bucharest, 
a man serving a life sentence and a woman serving a 
life sentence took on another life sentence by marrying. 
. Alimony prices nose-diving at the same time food 
prices were soaring puzzled economists. . . . In California, 
a woman sued for divorce, asked for one dollar a month 
alimony. . . . Disappointments were recorded. In Cam- 
den, N. J., four hold-up men waylaid a well-dressed 
man, found he had only four nickels, one for each 
bandit. . . . In Salem, Ore., a cross-eyed cat, champion 
mouse-catcher of the State, was said to be a source of 
discouragement to mice. They are unable to tell whether 
the cat is watching them or something else. ... War 
news was dished up in an interesting manner. Divulg- 
ing inside information, a New York Daily Mirror article 
ran: “Henderson repeatedly warned San aicmfwy pp 
pautpu puatpau Hitler, the Britiish saiid.” ... 
Residents of Atlantic City were terrified when a report 
spread that Gabriel was blowing his horn. Later it de- 
veloped a citizen, Savas Gabriel, had been arrested for 
unnecessarily tooting his auto horn. . . . In the present 
state of the world, it is understandable that people 
should feel the real Gabriel may be practising on his 
trumpet. THE PARADER 
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2635 State Street, New Orleans, La. lew York and New Jersey Ferries and Bridges 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE | 


GRYMES HILL, STATEN ISLAND, N 


A COUNTRY DA\ DAY oot. see 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 




















Academy of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 


Ganges Egupteay end Sub Semparetey Soe 


with College of St. Elizabeth. Distinct faculty and buildings. Registered by the 
SS TT i bas ne x oy A — Department of Public Inst. 
Lackawanna R.R., 26 2% miles from ork. 





No Summer Boarders hg rates, apply THE DIRECTRESS 

















ALL HALLOWS 


164th Street and Walton Avenue 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
New Modern Private Day School 


FOR BOYS 


Cenducted by Christian Brothers of Ireland 


PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND 
HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 
Bus service for H School and Grade. 
Yonkers, Riverdale, and Bedford 
Park. Bus service for City. 
(Telephone: JErome 7-1938) 
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S&W S&W S&W S&WS&W S&WSEW SEW 
SHEED AND WARD'S 





ON THE UNIVERSIT 
ECKHART, by B. J. Muller-Thym ($2.50). 

The first began as a 
Protestant theologians in Paris, which have been rewritten 
with a special preface for the American edition, also an 
introductory study by Father Gerald Phelan. 

For the second book Gilson has written a preface saying 
that it is just the book he had long hoped to write himself 
but never got around to. 
knows what the title means. 

Those who do not, but hope to be philosophers some 
day, or at least to learn their language, will be glad to hear 
that we now have a fresh stock of Maritain's AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY ($2.00). 
seven colleges have ordered supplies for class use within the 
last week. 


63 Fifth Avenue (at 13th Street) New York 
S&W S&W SGaW SGAWSGEW SaAWSEW SEW 


CORNER 


OW—attention philosophers! Two new books 
from the Institute of Medieval Studies at 
Toronto are just ready: 

CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSO- 
PHY, by Etienne Gilson ($2.00), and 
OF BEING IN MEISTER 


series of lectures delivered to young 


It is likely to excite anyone who 


Moreover 


SHEED & WARD 














Wagner Publications 


Virtue and Vice 
By Clement H. Crock $2.75 
Covering the Precepts of the Church, Prayer, Virtue and 
ten occasional sermons, completing that popular series of 
four volumes on Catechetical Instructions. 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine 
By Richard W. Grace 50¢ 


“This manual, a textbook for a Schools, makes a serviceable 
reference book for Catholic -e and classrooms. The question and 
answer method is used. ng the questions, the reader could 
without any difficulty follow = one subject which is gradually 
developed in each chapter so as to have a connected thought. = 
shows how compact, unified and orderly each chapter is. The sty 
of the author is readable, and the text itself, appealing largely to = 
mind and a little to the heart, is up to date. *_Ave Moria. 


Religious Instruction and Education 


By Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D. $2.50 


“This volume will be used widely in training schools and novitiates, as 
it is the most modern and comprehensive treatment of contemporary 
catechetics.”"—The Monitor. 


Parish School Administration 
By Paul E. Campbeli $1.75 


“Father Campbell’s book is worth more than just reading. Lem 
not meant to a manual, it will serve that purpose until the au s 


Pioneer work in this field gives way to a definite school manual, 


perhaps from the same competent pen.”—The Monitor. 


Religion Teaching and Practice 
By Rudolph G. Bandas $1.50 


“Further, the teacher must see to it that, as far as possible, what 
he teaches is reduced to practice. Those in particular who teach 
children will find in this book these principles, well worked out, 
and emphasized, with suggestions and examples on how to read the 
child-mind.”—Ave Maria. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


Publishers and Booksellers 
53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 























Could You Answer? 


Suppose such statements as these were made in your 
presence: 

“A pope, out of malice, could proclaim false doctrine, 
and thus discredit the Church.” 

“Christ has no need of our devotion, for as God He is 
perfectly happy.” 


“The Gospels were written long after the events therein 
recorded, and are a mixture of fact and legend.” 


By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
furnishes you with the right answers, alike for the sincere 
inquirer and the hostile critic. Father Scott, famous for his 
“God and Myself," “Things Catholics Are Asked About,” 
and other books, in these 24 chapters discusses in clear 


and populer language those topics most necessary for 
thorough understanding by the Catholic of today. 


BE PREPARED TO ANSWER WISELY! 
$1.60 net, postfree 


Or order direct from 


For sale at Catholic bookstores. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Ave. 


Chicago, Iii. 





THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES 


A QUARTERLY devoted to scientific and tech- 
nical theology. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDIES includes in its scope 
all the departments of theology. 


THE NEED for such a periodical that would 
permit scholars to present their latest findings 
and that would serve to exchange knowledge 
acquired through theological research has been 
recognized by all. 


ONE OF THE CHIEF PURPOSES of the new 
review is that of developing theological research 
among English-speaking theologians, and of 
serving as a medium of exchange for their 
findings. 


THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION of Theological 
Studies has been entrusted to the Reverend 
William J. McGarry, S.J., Ph.D., S.T.D., Lic. 
S.S., until recently the President of Boston 
College, Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
in the U. S. A. $5.00 a year 
Foreign $5.50 a year 


tHe AMERICA press 


53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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Blessed Be God 


THE COMPLETE PRAYER BOOK 


INSPIRING - NEW - BEAUTIFUL 


Call and examine, 
or write for specimen pages 
For Sale at all Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 











Your Xmas Cards 


B arti 











NOTICES 


(Advertising rate for Notices are 6 
cents per word, including name and 
address. Payment to be made when 
sending Notice, which must be in ac- 
cord with policies of America. Notices 
must be received at AMERICA, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before 
date of publication.) 


STUDY at the seashore. Ventnor City, 
New Jersey. Mild weather all year. 
Private and group tutoring—all ages 
and branches. Board arranged. Rea- 
sonable. Address: St. Brendan’s, by- 
the-sea, America, 53 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 


PHOTO-OFFSET Printing—Vari-Typer 
Composition. Joseph T. Malone, 13 
Water Street, New York, N. Y. WHite- 
hall 3-0265. 





CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Bought, sold, exchanged; all editions, 
also odd volumes. Columbian Library 
Service, 1457 West Cornelia Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 


HEALTH. Send for beautiful descrip- 

tive folder, illustrated, of Vista Maria, 

wonderful for rest or recreation and 

recuperation after illness. Address: 

The Daughters of Mary, Health of the 

oe: Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, New 
fs) 


ACCOMMODATIONS offered to re- 
tired priest or laymen in pleasant pri- 
vate home with facilities for medical 
and nursing care located in thriving 
Eastern Iowa town. References ex- 
changed. Correspondence invited. Ad- 
dress: Priest, America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


WANTED. Copies of THE CATHOLIC 
MIND for March 22, 1938. Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 846. The America Press, 53 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


Cash reduction, 50%, on one of the 
world’s classics in spiritual reading, 
St. Bernard’s The Love of God. “.. . all 
can feel the God that smites. But ah, 
how few the God that loves!” The 
greatest of themes... “ for souls who 
need Christ, the Physician, or those 
favored few ... prepared for Christ, 
the Spouse.” Life’s puzzles, disappoint- 
ments, sufferings; isn’t their most sat- 
isfying answer: The Love of God? 
Choice translation by Father Connolly. 
Supplementary notes. Over 500 scrip- 
tural references identified. Ideal gift 
to anyone in affliction. Perhaps our 
most popular past Book of the Month. 
Reduced from $2.50 to $1.25; two 
copies for $2.25; three copies for $3. 
These are the last copies available 
—final printing. Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates, R. 728A, Canadian Pacific 
Building, New York, N. Y. 








IN THESE CRITICAL 


Closely informed, independent, 


of educated people to-day. 





Read THE TABLET 


(Established in 1840 and now under the control of Douglas Weodrvf, 
J. F. Burns, F. W. Chambers, and Christopher Hollis.) 


where, this Catholic weekly is an essential part of the reading 


SIX PENCE WEEKLY — SEND § BILL 
FOR A TRIAL THREE MONTHS' SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE TABLET 
39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND 


TIMES IN EUROPE 


with its correspondents every- 





A NEW BOOK BY DAN GILBERT 


With the Collaboration of Semuel Salomea 


The Conspiracy Against Chastity 
The Truth About Birth Control 


The publishers guarantee that this book con- 
tains facts regarding the birth control move- 
ment which heve never previously been pub- 
lished. It is not a rehash of stock arguments 
and stale statistics. It is a documented ex- 
pose of the contraceptive traffic and its 
activities. If you purchase this book and 
do not find that it contains materials which 
is absolutely new and unique, your money 
will be gladly refunded by the publishers. 


$1.50 PER COPY 
OTHER BOOKS BY DAN GILBERT: 


“Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges.” 
Cloth $1; Paper 75e. 
“The Vanishing Virgin.” Cloth $2. 


“Evolution: The Root of All Isms.” 
Cloth $1; Paper 50¢. 


“Our Chameleon Comrades; the Reds Tura 
Yellow.” Cloth $1; Paper 75e. 
“Poison Peddlers” 35e. 


Write for free complete list. 


THE DANIELLE PUBLISHERS 
5472 Gilbert Drive San Diego, Calif. 














79 Days to Christmas 


ae 





When renewing your 
subscription to America 
include a Christmas gift 
subscription for a friend 
at a cost of $7.00 for 
both. The gift subscrip- 
tion will be entered with 
the December 23rd issue 
of America and a gift 
card forwarded on that 
date. 





P.S.—it really is not ab- 
solutely necessary to 
wait until Christmas for 
gift subscriptions. Your 
friends will welcome 
America at any time. 





”™ 
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53 Park Place New York 
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Incorporated in 1897 College of 


TRINITY COLLEGE St. Elizabet Pan nel nd 
WASHINGTON, D. C. { 
acipenin iy eee = ome eg Roem Saree 3 ants eweraygy 
For - a Education of 
8.8. atholic Women 
Address The Secretary of the College om, Ce Ca, Bee _ Holds membership in the North Central 
Association of Colleges. Accredited by the 


Association of American Universities. Reg- 
istered for Teacher’s License by New York 


COLLEGE OF Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor of 4 
| 


























NT SAINT JOSEPH ACADEMY Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
EO UT oT OeeeLAparula || NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND Sets. Rocheter of Science. Bocheler 




















ond for Girts _Picturesquely located on the upper Mis- 

Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph BALTIM MARYLAND coca fpen, Suntend pase compge. Seaved 

College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses An Accredited Catholic Institution for the y the “Zephyr,” “Hiawatha,” “The 400. 
Special Courses im Art and Music Higher Education of Women Ouly Five Hours’ Ride from Chicago | 





AMiiated with the Cathelie University. Accredited by the | Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


P lvania State Department of Education and the Asso- tional Advanta, 
eistion of Con = Secondary Schools of the Middle FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


Swimming Pool - Gymnasium - Hockey - Tennis 














Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNA. | offers your daughter | 
ll ll 











3 Catholic Gotione ee. Sigur Eéusetion of 
ST. MARY'S ACADEMY oem. Yasuanecnted wader the laws 4 — 
LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS [|] dents, 11 miles from Phileteithin Man La eRe, 


1. Training for character and health in 
on saepeepmere, healthful, distinctive, 
t ic. 


2. Intellectual standard accredited by 


Affiliated with the State University Fully Accredited T the University of the State of New 
: 
Elementary, Wish School Board and Tuition || Junior Year Abroad a a Fer wd ba fork. and Sacetintion of the Middle 
Commercial Departments ° 3. Modern fire-proof buildings. 








Address Sister Superior 4. Sixty-eight acre campus overlooking 


the Hudson. 
S. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 





Academy of Mt. St. Ursula 20th, Street, and 


BEDFORD PARK, NEW YORK CITY 
ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOL 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE | “iitwrricdars address THE MOTHER SUPERIOR 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, WN. Y. 
Sacred 








Illustrated booklet upon request 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
































































Cundeend te ie Sales 6 Oe Gate ae 
eM ng Key FS ACADEMY Boarding and Day School for Girl 
: (027 Fifth Avenue, New York Clty. 
Paria France: Remo, tay.» Address, Seeretary, OUR LADY OF MERCY ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL 
con, riflvon Park Terrrtoen, ew Yar, Syosset (Long Island), N. Y. Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Address Reverend Mother 
PAMPHLETS AMERICA taprint Serie 
Arranged for STUDY CLUBS ; 
with Questions and References. 
£ lical A GLOSSARY 
ncycicais 
y . OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 
Atheistic. Communism 
Christian Constitution of States J h J. Ayd, S. J. 
Christian Democracy Frc ms a An 
Christian Education of Youth 
Christian Marriage 5¢ each AAA to WPA in a nutshell! 
Condition of the Working Classes 50 for $2.25 
Germany and the Church 100 for $4.00 A 
The Holy Ghost 1000 for $30.00 * prvcone leaflet br en 
Reconstruction of the Social Order Postage Extra e slipped into a book for 
Single copy, ready reference, or kept on 
Miscellaneous by mail, 10c. hand for newspaper reading. 
An Approach to Social Justice Ideal for Civics or Current 
Communism and the Catholic Answer Siateee Cleeeen 


Communism in Mexico 
Communism in the U.S.A. 
Joint Pastoral of the Spanish Hierarchy Reprint from AMERICA, Aug. 5, 1939 


$2.00 per 100 


10c. each ‘ 9.50 per 500 
Human Evolution and Science 50 for $4.0 17.00 per 1000 
° . 100 for $7.00 
Whet s the Bible? 1000 for $60.00 Single copy, by mail, 5 cents 


Postage Extra 








53 Park Place tHe AMERICA press New York, N. Y. 
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Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 


NEW YORK 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 











Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 


Junior College and High School for Girls 
with National Patronage 


. 140th YEAR. . 


Secretary Courses. Boarding and Day. 


Nationa! Capital. 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 

















College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 





COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND BS. 

EXTENSIVE CAMPUS BORDERING ON HUDSON RIVER 





ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
SENIOR, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 





WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 




















College Preparatory and General Courses, 








Junior College, Secretarial and Medical 
Sports. Advantage ef Country Life in 











If you think any article in this issue 
of AMERICA will be of interest to 
any friend or acquaintance, send us 
a postcard to that effect and we 
shall be pleased to send a marked 
copy to the address you give. 


State your friend's address and your 
own and mention the title of the 
article. Write to: 


Business manager AMERICA 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 
A ae weaieene My college which retains the best of 


1 traditions. 
A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the highest 
modern educational requirements. 
A COMPLETE college which glories in molding char- 
acter in her students. 
A FEARLESS college which teaches the fundamental 
truth pertaining to eternal as well as temporal life. 


Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed upon application to the 
Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


= 
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THE UNIVERSE 


Founded in 1860 


BRITAIN’S 
PREMIER CATHOLIC PAPER 


KEEP informed concerning 
Catholic activities in Europe. 

READ articles by the most 
distinguished Catholic 
Writers in Europe. 


A thorough wide-awake Cath- 
olic paper — bright features 
from start to finish. 

$3.20 per year 


(52 issues by mail) 
Send Check to: 


The Manager, “The Universe” 





184 Strand, London, W. C. 2, England 











—_— 





PAMPHLETS 
ON ENCYCLICALS 


Complete set (postpaid) $1.00 


The America Press, 53 Park Pl., New York 











Are You a Sister? 
Do You Wish To Be a Sister? 


Then You Should Read the Most Popular Spiritual Book for 
Sisters That Has Appeared in Recent Years 


Spiritual Reflections for Sisters 


by REV. CHARLES J. MULLALY, S.J. 

Editor of “‘The Messenger of the Sacred Heart” 
Six printings of Volume One, with a total of 57,000 copies, were needed to 
supply the demand from convents in all parts of the world. Volume Two, 
though recently published, has already reached the figure of 40,000 copies. 
These “Reflections” will help Sisters and those contemplating embracing the 
Religious life better to understand the high ideals of the Religious state. 
The little works have been termed “gems of the set-up of the Religious life.” 


EVEN THE LAITY FIND THEM HELPFUL 
35 Cents a Copy 


$3.60 per dozen; $25.00 per hundred 


Cloth-bound—Gilt Title, each book with Beautiful Duo-Tone Frontispiece. 
Volume One, 98 pages; Volume Two, 82 pages. The size, 54% by 3% inches, 
makes each volume an ideal Vade Mecum for pocket and handbag. 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 


515 East Fordham Road New York City, N. Y. 
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SPIRITUAL BOOK 


ASSOCIATES 
$14 for $9 


Our SEPTEMBER Offerings 
Cardinal Hayes Survey of Literature 


Life of Cardinal Dusmet 
A $2.25 book 


Unified Gospel 
By Father Hurley 
A $1.00 book 


Our OCTOBER Offering 


Mary's Garden of Roses 
By Monsignor Blunt 
A $2.00 book 


Our NOVEMBER Offerings 


Christ Before Pilate 
By Father Leen 
A $1.00 book 


Office of the Dead 


Translated by Father Hausmann 
A $1.00 boo 


Prayers from the Psalms 


(Imported from England) 
A $0.75 book 


Our DECEMBER Offerings 


St. John Chrysostom 
By Donald Attwater 
A $2.00 book 


Shining in Darkness 
By Father Talbot 
A $1.00 book 


Our JANUARY Offering 


Paul and The Crucified 
By Father McGarry 
A $3.00 book 

















$14.00 valae on a half year's subscription 
of $9.00. Subscriptions may begin anytime. 

















i —— == 
A Past Book-Selection Free with Each 


New Subscription. Quarterly or Other 
Convenient Payments. $18 per year. 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
728 AA CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 






































BOOKS BOOKS 


HEART TO HEART 


A Cardinal Newman Book of Prayers by Daniel M. 
O'Connell, S.J—Newman at his best! “. . . certain 
to become one of the most popular of devotional 
books. A special word of praise should be added 
for its convenient format and large clear type.” 

Scranton Catholic Light. 


LOOKING ON JESUS 


Reflections on the Sunday Gospels by Paul L. Blakely, 
S.J.—“The author gives us here short editorials 
written by him for “AMERICA” on the Sunday 
Gospels. Simplicity and straightforwardness are 
their keynote. This is a book for religious and 
laity which is sincere and practical and does not 
obscure the dignity of the Gospel narrative.” 

K. W. in The Irish Rosary 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 
(small edition) 


by Gerard Groote.—“This second edition of the 
new Following of Christ is smaller than the first 
(the historical and explanatory matter has been 
omitted), and better suited for daily use. It can 
be slipped in pocket or purse or carried about in 
the hand for frequent reference. The format is 
exceptionally pleasing. The large clear type, the 
quality of paper, the binding all are in harmony 
with the content.” The Magnificat 

$1.00 


MINT BY NIGHT 


A Book of Poems 


by Alfred Barrett, S.J.—“Chesterton said once of 
Alice Meynell that she could write of a doormat 
and make it interesting. Father Barrett chooses 
a homely herb like mint and gives it celestial 
grace. Tramping mint by night he finds humility 
and wisdom. Somehow that poem, stirring the 
most atavistic and constant of the senses, seems 
actually fragrant.” Bileen Duggan 

$1.50 


At your local bookdealer or direct 


tHe AMERICA press 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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